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HALF-WAY IN LOVE. 


You have come, then; how very clever! 
I thought you would scarcely try ; 

I was doubtful myself — however 
You have come, and so have I. 


How cool it is here, and pretty ! 
You are vexed ; I’m afraid I’m late ; 
You’ve been waiting —O what a pity! 
And it’s almost half past eight. 


So it is; I can hear it striking 

Out there in the grey church tower. 
Why, I wonder at your liking 

To wait for me half an hour! 


I am sorry; what have you been doing 
All the while down here by the pool ? 

Do you hear that wild-dove cooing ? 
How nice it is here, and cool! 


How that elder piles and masses 
Her great blooms snowy-sweet ; 

Do you see through the serried grasses 
The forget-me-nots at your feet ? 


And the fringe of flags that encloses 
The water ; and how the place 

Is alive with pink dog-roses 
Soft-colored like your face ! 


You like them? shall I pick one 
For a badge and coin of June? 
They are lovely, but they prick one 
And they always fade so soon, 


Here’s your rose. I think love like this is, 
That buds between two sighs, 

And flowers between two kisses, 
And when it’s gathered dies. 


It were surely a grievous thing, love, 
That love should fade in one’s sight ; 
It were better surely to fling love 
Off while its bloom is bright. 


The frail life will not linger, 
Best throw the rose away, 

Though the thorns having scratched one’s finger 
Will hurt for half a day. 


What! you’d rather keep it, and see it 
Fade and its petals fall ?— 
If you will, why amen, so be it: 
You may be right after all. 
Atheneum. 


MY LIBRARY. 


tori 0a,acoa, Tic dE viv KatacBécet ; 
ZEscH., Agam. 


As one who pauses on a rock, 
The bastion of some sea-nymph’s home, 
And feels the ripples round him flock, 
Then cleaves the foam, 








LOVE, ETC. 


And glides through cool pellucid ways 
Where creepers kiss each thrilling limb, 
And hears, or thinks he hears low lays 
Of cherubim ; 


And marvels at the wondrous scene, 
The ruins upon ruins hurled, 

The moving hosts, the darkling sheen, 
The awful world; 


Then rises, snatching first some gem, 
Some token of his sojourn there, 
And flings a dewy diadem 
From face and hair, 


And in the sunlight, with the sigh 
Of sea-winds whistling in his ears, 

Views his found treasure, till his eye 
Is dim with tears ; 


So, where in lordly sweeping bays, 
In distant dark retiring nooks, 

Stretches before my eager gaze, 
This sea of books, 


I pause, and draw one fervent breath, 
Then plunge, and seem to pass away 
Into deep waters still as death, 
Yet clear as day ; 


To move by boulders of the past, 
By caves where falter dimly pure 

Gleams of the future, — all the vast 
Of literature ; 


Then to return to life above, 
From regions where but few have trod, 

Bearing a gem of larger love 
To man and God, 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


L. J. G 


SADDER than they, whose youth is left behind, 

What shall we do, who never have been 

young ? 

Muter than they, whose singing is all sung, 
How shall we chant, who never tune could find ? 
Why = we laugh, to whom the bitter 

rind — 

Nought but the rind — of life’s round fruit 

is flung ? 

Whose unblown roses withered where they 


ung, 
And birds, the while they nested, drooped and 
pined? 
Sadder than they whose spring is in the past, 
We = our spring time leave us, without 
ruth ; 
For us no hurrying April flies too fast ; 
We do but pray that each may be the last. 
Grey looks the world, and waste, to us, in 
sooth, 
Who live too long, and yet have had no 
youth, 
Athenzum. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

THE stormy antipathies of Thomas 
Carlyle have to answer for many a mis- 
carriage of historical justice; but for 
none more unfounded than that superior 
air with which he teaches the nineteenth 
century to sit in judgment on the eigh- 
teenth. ‘The age of prose, of lying, of 
sham,” said he, “the fraudulent-bankrupt 
century, the reign of Beelzebub, the 
peculiar era of cant.” And so growls 
on our Teufelsdréckh through thirty oc- 
tavo volumes, from the first philosophy of 
clothes to the last hour of Friedrich. 

Invectives against a century are even 
more unprofitable than indictments 
against a nation. We are prepared for 
them in theology, but they have quite 
gone out of serious history. Whatever 
else it may be, we may take it that the 
nineteenth century is the product of the 
eighteenth, as that was in turn the product 
of the seventeenth; and if the prince of 
darkness had so lately a hundred years of 
rule in Europe, to what fortunate event do 
we owe our own deliverance, and indeed 
the nativity of Thomas Carlyle? But 
surely invectives were never more out of 
place, than when hurled at a century 
which was simply the turning epoch of 
the modern world, the age which gave 
birth to the movements wherein we live, 
and to all the tasks that we yet labor to 
solve. Look at the eighteenth century on 
all sides of its manifold life, free the mind 
from that lofty pity with which prosperous 
folk are apt to remember their grand- 
fathers, and we shall find it in achieve- 
ment the equal of any century since the 
Middle Ages; in promise and suggestion 
and preparation, the century which most 
deeply concerns ourselves. 

Though Mr. Carlyle seems to count it 
the sole merit of the eighteenth century to 
have provided us the French Revolution 
(the most glorious bonfire recorded in 
profane history), it is not a little curious 
that almost all his heroes in modern 
times, apart from Oliver Cromwell, are 
children and representatives of that un- 
speakable epoch. Such were Friedrich, 
Mirabeau and Danton, George Washing- 





ton, Samuel Johnson and Robert Burns, ° 
Watt and Arkwright; and, for more than 
half of the century, and-for more than 
half his work, so was Goethe himself, It 
sounds strange to accuse of unmitigated 
grossness and quackery the age which 
gave us these men; and which produced, 
beside, “Robinson Crusoe ” and “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” the “Elegy in a 
Churchyard” and the lines “To Mary” 
and “To my Mother’s Picture,” Berke- 
ley’s dialogues and Burke’s addresses, 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, Flaxman 
and Stothard, Handel and Mozart. But 
one remembers that according to the 
Teufelsdréckhian cosmogony, great men 
are dropped aé extra into their age, much 
as some philosophers assure us that pro- 
toplasm, or the primitive germ of life, was 
casually dropped upon our planet by a 
truant aerolite. 

A century which opens with “ The Rape 
of the Lock” and closes with the first 
part of “Faust,” is hardly a century of 
mere prose, especially if we throw in 
Gray, Cowper, and Burns, “ The Ancient 
Mariner ” and the “ Lyrical Ballads.” A 
century which includes twenty years of 
the life of Newton, twenty-three of Wren’s, 
and sixteen of Leibnitz, and the whole 
lives of Hume, Kant, Adam Smith, Gib- 
bon, and Priestley, is not the age of mere 
shallowness; nor is the century which 
founded the monarchy of Prussia, and the 
empire of Britain, which gave birth to the 
republic in America and then in France, 
and which finally recast modern society 
and formed our actual habits, the peculiar 
era of quackeries, bonfires, and suicides. 
Measure it justly by the light of scientific 
history, and not by the tropes of some 
biblical saga, and it holds its own beside 
the greatest epochs in the modern world; 
of all modern eras perhaps the richest, 
most various, most creative. It raised to 
the rank of sciences, chemistry, botany, 
and zoology; it created the conception of 
social science and laid its foundations; it 
produced the historical schools and the 
economic schools of England and of 
France ; the new metaphysic of Germany, 
the new music of Germany; it gave birth 
to the new poetic movement in England, 
to the new romance literature of England 











and of France, to the true prose literature 
of Europe; it transformed material life by 
manifold inventions and arts; it trans- 
formed social life no less than political 
life; it found modern civilization in a mil- 
itary phase, it left it in an industrial phase ; 
it found modern Europe fatigued, op- 
pressed with worn-out forms, uneasy with 
the old life, uncertain and hopeless about 
the new; it left modern Europe recast 
without and animated with a new soul 
within; burning with life, hope, and 
energy. 

The habit of treating a century as an 
organic whole, with a character of its own, 
is the beaten pathway to superficial com- 
parison. History, after all, is not grouped 
into natural periods of one hundred years, 
as different from each other as the life of 
the son from that of his father. Nor, what- 
ever the makers of chronologies may say, 
does mankind really turn over a new page 
in the great record, so soon as the period 
of one hundred years is complete. The 
genius of any time, even though it be ina 
single country, even in one city, is a thing 
too marvellously complex to be hit off by 
epithets from the minor prophets or Gar- 
gantuan anathemas and nicknames. And 
as men are not born at the beginning of a 
century, and do not die at the end of it, 
but grow, flourish, and decay year by 
year and hour by hour, we are ever enter- 
ing on a new epoch and completing an 
old one, did we but know it, on the first 
day of every year we live, nay at the ris- 
ing and the setting of every sun. 

But, though a century be an arbitrary 
period, as purely conventional as a yard 
ora mile, and though every century has 
a hundred characters of its own, and as 
many lives and as many results, we must 
for convenience take note of conventional 
limits, and fix our attention on special 
features as the true physiognomy of an 
epoch. History altogether is a wilder- 
ness, till we parcel it out into sections 
more or less arbitrary, choosing some 
class of facts out of the myriads that 
stand recorded, steadily turning our eyes 
from those which do not concern our im- 
mediate purpose. And so, we can think 
of a century as in some sort a definite 
whole, in some sense inspired with a def- 
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inite spirit, and leading to a set of definite 
results. And we are quite right in so 
doing, provided we keep a watchful and 
balanced mind, in no mechanical way, and 
in no rhetorical or moralizing mood, but 
in order to find what is general, dominant, 
and central, 

If we seek for some note to mark off 
the eighteenth from all other centuries 
we shall find it in this: it was the time 
of final maturing the great revolution in 
Europe, the mightiest change in all hu- 
man history. By revolution we mean, not 
the blood-stained explosion and struggle 
in France which was little but one of its 
symptoms and incidents, but that resettle- 
ment of modern life common to all parts 
of the civilized world; which was at once 
religious, intellectual, scientific, social, 
moral, political, and industrial ; a resettle- 
ment whereon the whole fabric of human 
society in the future is destined to rest. 
The era as a whole (so far from being 
trivial, sceptical, fraudulent, or suicidal) 
was, in all its central and highest mo- 
ments, an era of hope, enterprise, indus- 
try, and humanity; full of humane eager- 
ness for improvement, trusting human 
nature, and earnestly bent on human good. 
It sadly miscalculated the difficulties and 
risks, and it strangely undervalued the 
problems it attempted to solve with so 
light a heart. Instead of being really the 
decrepit impostor amongst the ages, it 
was rather the zaif and confident young- 
ster. The work of political reformation 
on which it engaged in a spirit of artless 
benevolence brought down on its head a 
terrible rebuff; and it left us thereby a 
heritage of confusion and strife. But the 
hurly-burly at Versailles and the Reign of 
Terror are no more the essence of the 
eighteenth century, than the Irish atroci- 
ties and the Commune of Paris are the es- 
sence of the nineteenth. Political chaos, 
rebellions, and wars are at most but a part 
of acentury’s activity, and sometimes in- 
deed but a small part. 

In the core, the epoch was hearty, 
manly, humane ; second to none in energy, 
mental, practical, and social ; full of sense, 
work, and good fellowship. Its manliness 
often fattened into grossness; soon to 
show new touches of exquisite tender- 
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ness. Its genius for enterprise plunged 
it into changes, and prepared for us evils 
which it little foresaw. But the work was 
all undertaken in genuine zeal for the im- 
provement of human life. If its poetry 
was not of the highest of all orders, the 
century created a new order of poetry. If 
jts art was on the whole below the aver- 
age, in the noble art of music it was cer- 
tainly supreme. In philosophy, science, 
moral and religious truth, it was second 
to none that went before. In politics it 
ended in a most portentous catastrophe. 
But the very catastrophe resulted from 
its passion for truth and reform. Nor is 
it easy for us now to see how the catas- 
trophe could have been avoided, even if 
we see our way to avoid such catastrophes 
again. And in such a cause it was better 
to fail in striving after the good than to 
perish by acquiescing in the evil. If one 
had to give ita name, I would rather call 
it the Aumane age (in spite of revolutions, 
wars, and fashionable corruption); for it 
was the era when humanity first distinctly 
perceived the possibilities and conditions 
of mature human existence. 

It would be easy enough to find scores 
of names, facts, and events to the con- 
trary of all this; but it would be quite as 
easy to find scores to the contrary of any 
opinion about any epoch. A century is 
a mass of contradictions by the necessity 
of the case; for it is made up of every 
element to be found in human nature. 
The various incidents are in no way to be 
overlooked; neither are they to be exag- 
gerated. To balance the qualities of an 
epoch, we must analyze them all sepa- 
rately, compare them one by one, and 
then find the centre of gravity of the 
mass. England will concern us in the 
main; but the spirit of the age can never 
be strictly confined to its action in any 
one country. Such movements as the 
Renascence in the sixteenth, or the Revo- 
lution in the eighteenth century, are espe- 
cially common to Europe. It would be 
impossible to understand the eighteenth 
century in England, if we wholly shut our 
eyes to the movements abroad of which 


the English phase was the reflex and 


organ. Nor must we forget bow much 
cur judgment of the eighteenth century is 





warped (it is obvious that Mr. Carlyle’s 
was entirely formed) by literary standards 
and impressions, Literature has been 
deluged with the aifectations, intrigues, 
savagery, and uncleanness of the eigh- 
teenth century. Other centuries had all 
this in at least equal degree; but the eigh- 
teenth was the first to display it in pungent 
literary form. Industry, science, inven- 
tion, and benevolence were less tempting 
fields for these brilliant penmen. And 
thus an inordinate share of attention is 
given to the quarrels of poets, the vices 
of courts, and the grimacing of fops. It 
is the business of serious history to cor- 
rect the impression which torrents of 
smart writing have left on the popular 
mind. 

We are all rather prone to dwell on the 
follies and vices of that era, with which 
we are more familiar than we are with 
any other, almost more than we are with 
our own. It is the first age, since that 
of Augustus, which ever left inimitable 
pictures of its own daily home existence. 
We recall to mind so easily the ladies of 
quality at the Spectator’s routs, the riot- 
ers and intrigues of Hervey’s memoirs, and 
of Walpole’s, and of “the little Bur- 
ney’s ;” the Squire Westerns, the Wilkes- 
es and the Queensberrys; the Hell-fire 
Clubs and the Rake’s Progresses; the 
political invectives of Junius and Burke; 
the courts of St. James’s and Versailles ; 
the prisons, the assizes, the parties of 
pleasure to Bedlam and to Bridewell; the 
Wells at Tunbridge, Bath, and Epsom; 
the masquerades at Vauxhall and Rane- 
lagh ; the taverns, the streets, the Mo- 
hawks, and the duellists; the gin-drink- 
ing and the bull-baiting, the gambling and 
the swindling; and a thousand pictures of 
social life by a crowd of consummate art- 
ists. Perhaps we study these piquant 
miniatures with too lively a gust. The 
question is not whether such things were, 
but what else there was also, The pure, 
the tender, the just, the merciful, is there 
as well, patiently toiling in the even tenor 
of its way; and if we look for it honestly, 
we shall find it a deeper, wider, more 
effective force in the main, shaping the 
issue in the end for good. 

Addison and Steele were not the great- 
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est of teachers, but they have mingled 
with banter about fans and monsters 
something deeper and finer, such as none 
had touched before, something of which 
six generations of moralists have never 
given us the like. “To love her was a 
liberal education.” Is there a nobler or 
profounder sentence in our language? It 
is a phrase to dignify a nation, and to pu- 
rify an age; yet it was flung off by “ poor 
Dick,” one of the gayest wits, for one of 
the lightest hours of a most artificial so- 
ciety. Western, be it never forgotten, 
was the name not only,of a boisterous 
foxhunter, but of the most lovable woman 
in English fiction. Whata mass of manly 
stuff does our English soil seem to breed 
as we call up the creations of Fielding! 
What homes of sturdy vigor do we enter 
as we turn over the pages of Defoe, and 
Swift, and Smollett, and Goldsmith, and 
Johnson; or again in the songs of Burns, 
or the monotonous lines of Crabbe; or in 
such glimpses of English firesides as we 
catch in the young life of Miss Edge- 
worth, or in our old friend “Sandford 
and Merton,” or the record of Scott’s 
early years, or the life of Adam Smith, or 
Bishop Berkeley! Whata world of hardi- 
hood and patience is there, in the lives of 
Captain Cook, and Watt, Brindley, and 
Arkwright, Metcalfe,, and Wedgwood! 
What spiritual tenderness in the letters 
of Cowper, and the memoirs of Wesley, 
Howard, Wilberforce, and scores of hard 
workers, just spirits and faithful hearts 
who were the very breath and pulse of 
the eighteenth century! What a breeze 
from the uplands plays round those rustic 
images in all forms of art; the art often 
thin and tame itself, but the spirit like the 
fragrance of new hay; in such paintings 
as Morland’s, or such poems as Thom- 
son’s, Beattie’s, and Somerville’s, or such 
prose as Fielding’s, Goldsmith’s, and 
Smollett’s ! 


How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke ! 


Ifin that mass of toiling, daring, hearty, 
simple life, we think overmuch of the 
riot of fashion and the gossip of courts, 
the fault is perhaps with those who look 
to fashion for the keynote, and care more 
for crowds than they care for homes. 

A century is never, we have said, a 
really organic whole, but a group of vari- 
ous movements taken up and broken off 
at two arbitrary points. The eighteenth 
is as little a whole as any other; but we 
may group it into parts in some degree 
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thus. The first ten or fifteen years are 
clearly more akin to the seventeenth 
century than the eighteenth. Locke, 
Newton and Leibnitz, Wallis and Wren; 
Burnet and Somers; James II., Louis 
XIV., and William III.; Bossuet and 
Fénelon, lived into the century, and Dry- 
den lived up to it — but none of these be- 
long to it. As in French history it is 
best to take the age of Louis by itself, so 
in English history it is best to take the 
Whig Revolution by itself; for Anne is 
not easily parted from her sister, nor is 
Marlborough to be severed from William 
and Portland. In every sense the reign 
of Anne was the issue and crown of the 
movement of 1688, and not the forerun- 
ner of that of 1789. For all practical 
purposes, the eighteenth century in En- 
gland means the reigns of the first three 
Georges. This space we must group into 
three periods of unequal length : — 

1. From the accession of the house of 
Hanover (1714), down to the fall of Wal- 
pole (1742). This is the age of Boling- 
broke and Walpole; Swift, Defoe, Pope, 
Addison, Steele, Bishop Berkeley and 
Bishop Butler, Halley, Stephen Gray, and 
Bradley. 

2. From the fall of Walpole (1742) to 
the opening of the French Revolution 
(1789). It is the age of Chatham, of 
Frederick, Washington, and Turgot; of 
Wolfe, Clive, and Hastings, Rodney and 
Anson; of Gibbon” and Robertson; of 
Hume and Adam Smith; of Kant, Vol- 
taire, Diderot, and Rousseau; of Rich- 
ardson and Fielding, Sterne and Smollett, 
Johnson and Goldsmith; of Cowper and 
Gray, Thomson and Beattie; of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, Hogarth and Garrick; 
of Cook, Watt, Arkwright, Brindley, 
Herschel, Black, Priestley, Hunter, 
Franklin, and Cavendish; of Handel, 
Bach, Haydn, and Mozart; of Wesley, 
Whitefield, Howard, and Raikes. 

This is the central typical period of the 
eighteenth century, with a note of its 
own; some fifty years of energy, thought, 
research, adventure, invention, industry; 
of good fellowship, a zest for life, and a 
sense of humanity. 

3. Lastly come some twelve years of 
| the Revolution (1789-1801); a mere frag- 
ment of a larger movement that cannot be 
limited to any country or any century; 
|the passion and the strife, the hope and 
| the foreshadowing of things that were to 
| come and things that are not come. It is 
| the age of Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Grattan ; 
lof Cornwallis and Nelson; of Bentham 
|and Romilly, Wilberforce and Clarkson ; 
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of Goethe and Burns, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth ; of Telford and Stevenson; 
of Flaxman, Bewick, Romney, and Stot- 
hard; the youth of Sir H. Davy, Scott, 
Beethoven, and Turner; the boyhood of 
Byron and Shelley. 

It is impossible to omit this critical 
period of the century, though we too 
often forget that it forms an integral part 
of it, quite as truly as the age of Pope or 
the age of Johnson. The century is not 
intelligible if we cast out of it the mighty 
crisis in which it ended, to which it was 
leading all along; or if we talk of that 
new birth as a bonfire or a suicide. Even 
in art we are apt to forget that the cen- 
tury of Pope and Johnson it was-that 
gave us “ Faust,” the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
“The Task,” the * Lyrical Ballads,” Flax- 
man, Stothard’s and Blake’s delicate and 
weird fancies, Turner’s first manner, Beet- 
hoven’s early sonatas, and Scott’s trans- 
lations from the German. All that we 
value as specially distinctive of our age 
lay in embryo in many a quiet home, 
whilst the struggle raged at its hottest on 
the banks of the Seine, or on the Rhine, 
the Po, and the Nile. 

When the eighteenth century opened, 
the supremacy in Europe belonged to 
England, as it has hardly ever belonged 
before or since. In William III. she had 


one of the greatest and most successful 
of all modern statesmen, the one great 


ruler she ever had since Cromwell. The 
Revolution of 1688 had placed her in the 
van of freedom, industry, and thought. 
Her armies were led by one of the most 
consummate soldiers in modern history. 
Her greatest genius in science, her great- 
est genius in architecture, and one of her 
wisest spirits in philosophy, were in full 
possession of their powers; “ glorious 
John,” the recognized chief of the Resto- 
ration poets, was but just dead, and his 
young rival was beginning to unfold his 
yet more consummate mastery of rime. 
The founders of English prose were 
equipping our literature with a new arm, 
the easy and flexible style of modern 
prose; Swift, Addison, and Defoe were 
the first to show its boundless resources, 
nor has any improvement been added to 
their art. The nation was full of energy, 
wealth, and ambition; and it still glowed 
with the sense of freedom, with all that 
it shook off in the train of the Stuarts. 
We should count the last days of Wil- 
liam and the whole reign of Anne rather 
with the Revolution of 1688, of which 
they were the fruit, than with the Hano- 


verian period, for which they paved the | 
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way. And thus we may pass the cam- 
paigns of Churchill, and the overthrow of 
Louis, and all else that was the sequel 
and corollary of the struggle with the 
Stuarts. On the other hand, when we 
reach the close of the century, England 
is struggling with a movement which she 
had only indirectly created, but which 
she was equally unable to develop or to 
guide. The characteristic period of the 
eighteenth century for England is that 
between the death of Anne and the great 
war with the Republic (1714-1793). The 
first fourteen years of the century belong 
to the history of the English Revolution: 
the last years to the history of the French 
Revolution. The eighty years of com- 
parative non-intervention and rest are for 
Englishmen at least the typical years of 
the eighteenth century. 

It was an era of peace. Indeed it was 
the first era of systematic peace. In 
spite of Fontenoy and Minden, Belleisle 
and Quiberon Bay, it was the first period 
in our history where the internal welfare 
of the nation took recognized place before 
the interests of the dynasty, and its pres- 
tigein Europe. The industrial prosperity 
of the nation, and the supreme authority 
of Parliament, were made, for the first 
time in our history, the guiding canons of 
the statesman. Walpole is the states- 
man of the eighteenth century; a states- 
man of a solid, albeit a somewhat vulgar 
type. If history was the digest of pun- 
gent anecdote, it would be easy to multi- 
ply epigrams about the corruption of 
Walpole. Yet, however unworthy his 
method, or gross his nature, Robert Wal- 
pole created the modern statesmanship of 
England. The imperial Chatham in one 
sense developed, in another sense dis- 
torted the policy of Walpole; much as 
the first consul developed and distorted 
the revolutionary defence of France. 
And so the early career of William Pitt 
was a mere prolongation of the system of 
Walpole: purer in method, and more sci- 
entific in aim, but less efficient in result. 
Alas! after ten glorious years as the min- 
ister of peace and of reform, Pitt’s career 
and his very nature were transformed by 
that aristocratic panic which made him 
the unwilling instrument of reaction. 
But Walpole has left a name that is a 
symbol of peace, as that of Chatham and 
of Pitt is a symbol of war. And thus 
Walpole remains, with all his imperfec- 
tions on his head, the veritable founder of 
our industrial statesmanship, the Parlia- 
mentary father of Fox, of Peel, of Cob- 
den, of Gladstone. 
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That industrial organization of peace 
by means of a Parliamentary government 
was the true work of our eighteenth cen- 
tury; for the European triumphs of Anne 
should be counted amongst the fruits of the 
heroic genius of William, and the cru- 
sade of Pitt against the Republic should 
be counted as a backward step of reac- 
tionary panic. It was not well done by 
the statesmen of peace, that industrial 
organization of England; it was most 
corruptly and ignobly done: but it was 
done. And it ended (we must admit) in a 
monstrous perversion. The expansion 
of wealth and industry, which the peace- 
policy of Walpole begot, stimulated the 
nation to seek new outlets abroad, and 
led to the conquest of a vast empire. 
When the eighteenth century opened, the 
king of England ruled, outside of these 
islands, over some two or three millions 
at the most. When the nineteenth cen- 
tury opened, these two or three had be- 
come at least a hundred millions. The 
colonies and settlements in America and 
in Australia, the maritime dependencies, 
the Indies East and West, were mainly 
added to the crown during the eighteenth 
century, and chiefly by the imperial pol- 
icy of Chatham. So far as they were a 
genuine expansion of our industrial life, 
they are a permanent honor of the age; 


so far as they are the prizes of ambitious 
adventure, they were the reversal of the 


system of Walpole. It was Chatham, 
says his bombastic monument in Guild- 
hall, who made commerce to flourish by 
war. It is an ignoble epitaph, though 
Burke himself composed it. But for 
good or for evil, it was the policy and the 
age of the two Pitts which gave England 
her gigantic colonial and maritime empire. 
And whether it be her strength and glory 
as many think it, or her weakness and 
burden as I hold it, it was assuredly one 
of the most momentous crises in the 
whole of our history. A change, at least 
as momentous, was effected at home from 
within. The latter half of the eighteenth 
century converted our people from a rural 
to a town population, made this essen- 
tially a manufacturing, not an agricultural 
country, and established the factory sys- 
tem. No industrial revolution so sudden 
and so thorough can be found in the his- 
tory of our island. If we put this trans- 
formation of active life beside the forma- 
tion of the empire beyond the seas, we 
shall find England swung round into a 
new world, as, in so short a time, has 
hardly ever befallen a nation. The change 
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our population, and made the old kingdom 
the mere heart of a huge empire, led to 
portentous consequences both moral and 
material which were hardly understood 
till our own day. It is the singular boast 
of the nineteenth century to have covered 
this island with vast tracts of continuous 
cities and works, factories and pits; but 
it was the eighteenth century which made 
this possible. Appalling as are many of 
the forms which the fabulous expansion 
of industry has taken to-day, it is too late 
now to deplore or resist it. The best 
hours of the twentieth century, we all 
trust, will be given to reform the indus- 
trial extravagances of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but it will be possible only un 
condition of accepting the industrial rev- 
olution which the eighteenth century 
brought about. 

Whatever be the issue of this great 
change in English life, there can be no 
question about the sterling qualities of 
the men to whose genius and energy it 
was due. The whole history of the En- 
glish race has no richer page than that 
which records those hardy mariners who 
with Cook and Anson girdled the globe; 
the inventors and workers who made the 
roads and the canals, the docks and the 
lighthouses, the furnaces and the mines, 
the machines and the engines: the art- 
potters like Wedgwood, inspired spinners 
like Crompton, roadmakers like the blind 
Metcalfe, engineers like Smeaton, discov- 
erers like Watt, canalmakers like Bridge- 
water and Brindley, engravers like Be- 
wick, opticians like Dollond, inventors 
like Arkwright. Let us follow these men 
into their homes and their workshops, 
watch their lives of indefatigable toil, of 
quenchless vision into things beyond, let 
us consider their patience, self-denial, and 
faith before we call their age of all others 
that of quackery, bankruptcy, and fraud. 
We may believe it rather the age of sci- 
ence, industry, and invention. 

A striking feature of those times was 
the dispersion of intellectual activity in 
many local centres, though the entire 
population of the island was hardly twice 
that of London to-day. Birmingham, 
Manchester, Derby, Bristol, Norwich, 
Leeds, Newcastle, and other towns were 
potent sources of science, art, and culture, 
and all the more vigorous that they de- 
pended little on the capital. A hundred 
years ago the population and extent of 
Birmingham was hardly one hundredth 
part of whatit is now. But what a wealth 
of industry, courage, science, and genius 


which in three generations has trebled | in that quiet midland village lay grouped 
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round Dr. Darwin and his Lunar Society ! 
with James Watt and Matthew Boulton, 
then at work on their steam-engine, and 
Murdoch, the inventor of’ gas-lighting ; 
and Wedgwood, the father of the pot- 
teries; and Hutton the bookseller, and 
Baskerville the printer, and Thomas Day, 
and Lovell Edgeworth; a group to whom 
often came Franklin, and Smeaton, and 
Black, and in their centre their great 
philosopher and guide and moving spirit, 
the noble Joseph Priestley. Little as we 
think of it now, that group, where the 
indomitable Boulton kept open house, 
was a place of pilgrimage to the ardent 
minds of Europe; it was one of the intel- 
lectual cradles of modern civilization. 
And it is interesting to remember that 
our great Charles Darwin is on both sides 
the grandson of men who were leading 
members of that Lunar Society, itself a 
provincial Royal Society. What forces 
lay within it! What a giant was Watt, fit 
to stand beside Gutemberg and Columbus, 
as one of the few whose single discov- 
eries have changed the course of human 
civilization! And, if we chose one man 
as a type of the intellectual energy of the 
century, we could hardly find a better 
than Joseph Priestley, though his was not 
the greatest mind of the century. His 
versatility, eagerness, activity, and hu- 
manity; the immense range of his curi- 
osity, in all things physical, moral, or 
social; his place in science, in theology, 
in philosophy, and in politics; his pecul- 
iar relation to the Revolution, and the 
pathetic story of his unmerited sufferings, 
may make him the hero of the eighteenth 
century. 

The strength of the century lay neither 
in politics nor in art; it lay in breadth of 
understanding. In political genius, in 
poetry, in art, the eighteenth was inferior 
to the seventeenth century, and even to 
the sixteenth; in moral, in social, and in 
material development it was far inferior 
to the nineteenth. But in philosophy, in 
science, in mental versatility, it has hardly 
any equal in the ages. Here, especially, 
it is impossible to limit the view to one 
country. Politics, industry, and art are 
local. Science and research know noth- 
ing of country, have no limitations of 
tongue, race, or government. In philoso- 
phy then the century numbers: Leibnitz, 
Vico, Berkeley, Montesquieu, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Condorcet, Kant, Turgot, 
Hume, Adam Smith. In science, it 
counts Buffon, Linnzus, Lavoisier, La- 
place, Lamarck, Lagrange, Halley, Her- 
schel, Franklin, Priestley, Black, Caven- 
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dish, Volta, Galvani, Bichat, and Hunter, 
To interpret its ideas, it had such masters 
of speech as Voltaire, Rousseau, Swift, 
Johnson, Gibbon, Lessing, Goethe, and 
Burke. It organized into sciences (crys- 
tallizing the data till then held in solution) 
physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, com- 
parative anatomy, electricity, psychology, 
and the elements of social science, both 
in history and in statics. It threw up 
these three dominant movements: (1) the 
idea of law in mind and in society, that 
is, the first postulate of mental and social 
science; (2) that genius for synthesis of 
which the work of Buffon, of Linnzus, 
and the Encyclopedia itself, were all 
phases ; (3) that idea of social reconstruc- 
tion, of which the new régime of ’89, the 
American Republic, and our reformed 
Parliament are all products. The seven- 
teenth century can show perhaps a list of 
greater separate names, if we add those 
in poetry, politics, and art. But for mass, 
result, multiplicity, and organic power, it 
may be doubted if any century in modern 
history has more to show than the eigh- 
teenth. 

There is this stamp upon every stroke 
of eighteenth-century work: the habit 
of regarding things as wholes, bearing on 
life as a whole. Their thirst for knowl- 
edge is a practical, organic, working 
thing; their minds grasp a subject all 
round, to turn it to a useful end. The 
Encyclopedic spirit animates all: with a 
genius for clearness, comprehension, and 
arrangement. It was for the most part 
somewhat premature, often impatient, at 
times shallow, as was much of the work 
of Voltaire, Diderot, Johnson, and Gold- 
smith. But the slightest word of such 
men has to my ear a human ring, a living 
voice that 1 recognize as familiar. It 
awakens me, and I am conscious of being 
face to face with an interpreter of human- 
ity to men. When they write histories 
whole centuries glow with life; we see 
and we hear the mighty tramp of ages. 
In twelve moderate octavos, through all 
which not a sentence could belong to any 
other book, Gibbon has compressed the 
history of the world during more than a 
thousand years. Is there in all prose lit- 
erature so perfect a book as this? In 
these days we write histories on far pro- 
founder methods ; but for the story of ten 
ordinary years Mr. Freeman and Mr. 
Froude will require a thousand pages ; and 
Macaulay’s brilliant annals, we are told, 
needed more time to write than the events 
needed to happen. 


I often take up my Buffon. They tell 
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us now that Buffon hardly knew the ele- 
ments of his subject, and lived in the pa- 
lezozoic era of science. It may be, but I 
find in Buffon a commanding thought, the 
earth and its living races in orderly rela- 
lation, and in the centre man with his 
touch of them and his contrast to them. 
What organic thought flows in every line 
of his majestic scheme! What sugges- 
tions in it, what an education it is in itself! 
And if Buffon is not a man of science, 
assuredly he is a philosopher. No doubt 
his ideas of fibres ana cells were rudi- 
mentary, his embryology weak, and his 
histology rude; but he had the root of the 
matter when he treated of animals as liv- 
ing organisms, and not simply as accumu- 
lations of microscopic particles. Now 
Buffon is a typical worker of the eigh- 
teenth century, at its high-water mark of 
industry, variety of range, human interest, 
and organizing life. 

We may take Adam Smith, Hume, 
Priestley, Franklin; they are four of the 
best types of the century; with its keen 
hold on moral, social, and physical truth 
at once; its genius for scientific and for 
social observation, its inexhaustible curi- 
osity; and its continual sense that man 
stands face to face with Nature. They 
felt the grand dualism of all knowledge in 
a way that perbaps we fail to grasp it with 
our infinity of special information, and a 
certain hankering after spiritualities that 
we doubt, and infinitesmal analyses which 
cease to fructify. Adam Smith, the first 
(alas! perhaps the last) real economist, did 
not devote his life to polishing up a theory 
of rent. Astronomy, society, education, 
government, morals, psychology, lan- 
guage, art, were in turns the subject of 
his study, and in all he was master; they 
all moved him alike, as part of man’s 
work on earth. He never would have 
founded political economy if he had mere- 
ly been an economist. And all this is 
more true of Hume, with a range even 
wider, an insight keener, a judgment riper, 
a creative method even more original. 
And so, Priestley and Franklin: as keen 
about gases and electric flashes as about 
the good of the commonwealth and the 
foundations of human belief. And when 
Turgot, himself one of the best of this 
band of social reformers, said of Frank- 
lin, — 

Eripuit czlo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis, 


it is true, in a wide sense, of them all, and 
especially of Turgot himself. They all 
sought to conquer the earth, as the dwell- 
ing-place of a reformed society of men. 





This Encyclopedic, social spirit belongs 
to all alike. We recognize in all the zeal 
to make their knowledge fruitful, system- 
atic, common to all, useful to man. Out 
of fashion as such a thing is to us, every 
sentence they utter bears its meaning on 
its face; every book, every voyage, every 
discovery, is hailed with exzreka through 
Europe; the voyages of travellers, or the 
surgical operation for cataract, instantly 
affect history, morals, logic, and philoso- 
phy. They cannot rest till every corner 
of the planct is explored, till the races of 
man are compared, and the products of 
the earth are stored in museums, classified 
in orders, grouped into kingdoms. Sci- 
ence and social life, nay, philosophy and 
morals, were strangely transformed when 
the limits and the form of man’s earth 
were first exactly realized. Cook and 
Banks, Anson and Bougainville, reveal to 
Europe the antipodes, and their human, 
brute, and vegetable worlds; and every 
science and every art is alive with new 
ideas; history, philosophy, morals, and 
social economy, are lit up with new laws. 
We see the same thing to-day; but the 
sacred fire perhaps burns with a soberer 
flame ; the wonder and the sympathy are 
a little dulled by use; and through the 
mountains of our materials the volcanic 
shock of a new truth is less distinctly 
felt. 

The universal human interest of these 
men throbs in every page they write. 
Defoe is: politician, romancer, theologian, 
economist, pamphleteer, and philosopher. 
Swift is all this, verse-maker, and many 
things beside. Voltaire is poet, historian, 
critic, moralist, letter-writer, polemist, ar- 
biter in science, philosophy, and art in 
general; like Virgil’s monster, with a 
hundred tongues and a hundred throats 
of brass. Diderot was a very Encyclo- 
pedic Briareus. But the intense social 
aim comes out in all alike, however differ- 
ent in nature and taste. Cowper himself 
has it, as he sits beside his tea-urn, watches 
his hare and his spaniel, or apostrophizes 
his sofa. Fielding clothes it with flesh 
and blood, hot blood and solid flesh; it 
lights up the hackwork of Goldsmith, and 
sheds a fragrance forever through his 
lovely idyll of the vicar’s home ; Johnson in 
his armchair thunders it out as law to the 
club; Bentham tears up the old statute- 
book by passionate appeals to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number; Burns 
sang for it the songs which will live for- 
ever in English homes; Hogarth, the 
Fielding of the brush, paints it; Garrick, 
the most versatile of actors, played it; 
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Mozart, the most sympathetic of all musi- 
cians, found its melody; Reynolds caught 
every smile on its cheek, and the light 
upon its eye; and Hume, Adam Smith, 
Priestley, and Burke sounded some of its 
deepest notes. 

Of allin this century, three men stand 
out, in three countries, as types of its 
vast range, of its organizing genius, of its 
hold on the reality” behind the veil that 
we see: Kant in Germany, Diderot in 
France, Hume in England. For us here, 
Hume is the dominant mind of the age; 
with his consummate grasp of human Tife 
in all its moral, social, and physical condi- 
tions; by his sense, good-fellowship, ur- 
banity, and manliness. This was not the 
age of the lonely thinkers in their studies, 
as Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, had been. 
Nor was it the age of Bacon, Pascal, 
Hobbes, and Locke; when philosophy 
was shaken by political and religious 
fanaticism. It was not the age of the 
wonderful specialists of our own day, 
when mountains of observation defy all 
attempts at system. It was an age more 
like the revival of thought and learning 
— but with a notable difference. Its curi- 
osity is as keen. its industry even greater ; 
its mental force as abundant. But it is 
far less wild; its resources are under 
command; its genius is constructive ; and 
its ruling spirit is social. It was the sec- 
ond and far greater revival —that new 
birth of time whereof the first line was 
led by Galileo, Harvey, Descartes, and 
Bacon; whereof the second line was 
led by Newton, Leibnitz, Montesquieu, 
Hume, and Kant; whereof the third line 
will be led by those who are to come. 

In the progress of Europe, especially 
in its mental progress, there is an inces- 
sant ebb and flow, a continual give and 
take. The intellectual lead passes from 
one to the other, qualified and modified by 
each great individual genius. In the six- 
teenth century it was Spain and Italy, in 
the seventeenth it was Holland and En- 
gland, in the eighteenth it was France, 
and now perhaps it is Germany, which 
sets the tone, or fashion,in thought. For 
the first generation perhaps of the eigh- 
teenth century, England had the lead w hich 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, Harvey, Cromwell, and William, 
had given her in the century preceding. 
The contemporaries of Newton, Locke, 
Dryden, Pope, Swift, Defoe, and Addi- 
son, were a force in combination which 
the worshippers of Louis the Fourteenth 


did not immediately perceive, but which | 


was above anything then extant in Europe. 





|social and economic science. 


The revelation of this great intellectual 
strength in England was made by Mon- 
tesquieu and Voltaire. Voltaire, if not 
exactly a thinker, was the greatest inter- 
preter of ideas whom the world has ever 
seen; and became the greatest literary 
power in the whole history of letters. 
When in 1728 he took back to France his 
English experience and studies, he car- 
ried with him the sacred fire of freedom 
whereby the supremacy of thought began 
to pass to France. Within ten years that 
fire lit up some of the greatest beacons 
of the moder: world. Voltaire wrote his 
“ Essay on Manners” in 1740; Montes- 
quieu’s “ Spirit of the Laws ” appeared in 
1748, and its influence was greater than 
that of any single work of Voltaire. The 
forty years, 1740-1780, were perhaps the 
most pregnant epoch in the history of hu- 
man thought. It contained the works of 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert, Vauvenargues, Buffon, Lavoisier, 
Rousseau, the Encyclopzdists, Condorcet, 
and Turgot in France; and in England, 
those of Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, 
Gibbon, Robertson, Hume, Adam Smith, 
Priestley, Johnson, Goldsmith, and Gray. 
During the last twenty years of the cen- 
tury France was absorbed in her tremen- 
dous Revolution, and again the supremacy 
in literature passed away from her to give 
to Germany Kant, Hegel, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Beethoven ; to give to England Burke, 
Bentham, Cowper, Burns, Byron, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Scott. 
So sways the battle of ideas from age to 
age and from shore to shore. 

This is not the place to discuss the vast 
movement of the human mind which is 
loosely called the Revolution. As an 
Oxford wit used to say, “To sit in judg- 
ment on the Revolution is like asking if 
the fall of man were a justifiable proceed- 
ing.” Our judgment on all this depends 
on the bent of our minds in theology, phil- 
osophy, and politics. One who holds on 
to his Bible chiefly for its damnatory re- 
sources has assured us that this was the 
Satanic age. If we look at its achieve- 
ments, one is tempted to wish that our 
own age were more often visited by that 
accomplished gentleman. The century 
completely transformed all that had previ- 
ously been known as to heat, gases, met- 
als, electricity, plants, animals, tissues, 
diseases, geography, geology, the races, 
products, and form of the earth, psychol- 
ogy, chronology, history, political and 
It would 
take a volume to enlarge on these. One 
can but give the names of those depart- 
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ments of knowledge. Compare the ana- 
tomical resources of Dr. Radcliffe with 
those of Hunter, Bichat, and Dupuytren ; 
the chemical and physical notions of 
Boyle with those of Davy, Volta, and 
Galvani; the physiology of Boerhaave 
with that of Lamarck ; compare the classi- 
ficatory notions of Ray with those of 
Buffon, Linnzus, and Cuvier; take the 
ideas on society of Hobbes or Harring- 
ton, and compare them with those of 
Hume, A. Smith, Burke, and Bentham; 
compare Gibbon’s idea of history with 
that of Raleigh, Bacon, Milton. Compare 
the psychology of Kant with that of Des- 
cartes, or Locke; and we see that the 
century made a stride, not as we have 
done by enlarging the sciences, but in 
creating them or turning their rudiments 
into mature organisms. 

The weak side of the century was cer- 
tainly in beauty; in poetry, and the arts 
of form. It was essentially the age of 
prose; but still it was not prosaic. Its 
imaginative genius spoke in prose and 
not in verse. There is more poetry in 
“ The Vicar of Wakefield ” than in “ The 
Deserted Village,” in “Tom Jones” than 
in Pope’s Iliad, and the death of Clarissa 
Harlowe is more like Sophocles than the 
death of Addison’s Cato. The age did 


not do well in verse; but if its verse 
tended to prose, its prose ever tended to 


rise into poetry. We want some word 
(Mr. Matthew Arnold will not let us use 
the word poetry) to express the imagina- 
tive power at work in prose, saturating it 
with the fragrance of proportion and 
form, shedding over the whole that inde- 
finable charm of subtle suggestion, which 
belongs to rare thoughts clothed in per- 
fect words. For my part I find “the 
vision and the faculty divine” in the in- 
exhaustible vivacity of “Tom Jones,” in 
the mysterious realism of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” in the terrible tension of Cla- 
rissa’s tragedy, in the idyllic grace of the 
vicar’s home. This imaginative force 
has never since been reached in prose 
save by Walter Scott himself, and not 
even by him in such inimitable witchery 
of words. If it be not poetry, it is quite 
unlike the prose that we read or write to- 
day. 

Besides, one cannot allow that there is 
no poetry in the century. Let us give a 
liberal meaning to poetry; and where we 
find creative fancy, charm of phrase, the 
vivid tone of a distinct voice that we could 
recognize in a thousand — there, we are 
sure, is the poet. For my part, I go so 
far as to admit that to be poetry which is 
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quite intelligible, even if it have no sub- 
tlety, mystery, or inner meaning at all. 
Much as I prefer Shelley, I will not deny 
that Pope isaa poet. Tennyson perhaps 
would never have run so near common- 
place as do stanzas here and there in the 
famous “ Elegy,” but does any one doubt 
that Gray’s “Elegy” is poetry? And 
though Wordsworth is a greater man than 
Cowper, it is possible, had there never 
been a “ Task,” that there might never 
have been an “ Excursion.” The poetry of 
of the century is below our lofty English 
average, but it is not contemptible; and 
when it is good it has some rare qualities 
indeed. 

In the poetry of the century are three 
distinct types: first, that of Pope; next, 
that of which the “ Elegy” is the master- 
piece ; lastly, the songs of Burns. Now 
the first belongs to the age of Louis XIV. 
The second is the typical poetry of the 
century. The thirdis but the clarion that 
heralds the revolutionary outburst which 
gave us Byron, Shelley, Scott, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Goethe, and Schiller. Cow- 
per in part belongs to the three types; he 
is the connecting link between them all: 
touching Pope by his easy mastery of 
rime, akin to Gray by his exquisite cul- 
ture and grace, foretelling Wordsworth 
and Shelley by his moral and social ear- 
nestness. If the century produced little 
true poetry, it produced some little that is 
very good, and a good deal which has 
some very fine qualities. “The Rape of 
the Lock” is a poem in a class by itself, 
and Pope wrote other pieces of magical 
skill and verve. Goldsmith’s poems 
would please us more if he had not bet- 
tered them himself in his own prose. 
Burns wrote the most ringing songs in 
our literature. Cowper is a true poet of 
a very rare type, one of the most im- 
portant in the development of English 
poetry. And Gray’s “ Elegy” is better 
known and more widely loved than any 
single poem in our language. All this 
should be enough to save the age of prose 
from the charge of being prosaic. 

In the best poetry of the century (at 
least after Pope’s death) there is a new 
power, a new poetic field, a new source 
of poetry. The new source of poetry is 
the people; its new field is the home ; the 
new power within it is to serve the cause 
of humanity. It told the short and sim- 
ple annals of the poor. It is a field un- 
known to Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, or Pope. but 
Goldsmith has it in his heart of hearts; 
such men as Thomson and Collins and 
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Beattie and Crabbe have it, though they 
remain on the lower ranges at their best ; 
Burns is the very prophet of it; and it 
glows in a gentle hermit-like way in every 
murmur of Cowper’s tender soul. “The 
Task” is by reason of this one of the 
landmarks of our literature, though its 
own nobler progeny may have lessened its 
charm to us. It is because the original 
charm is still as fresh as ever, that we may 
call the “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard ” 
the central poem of the age. Our young 
word-mongers and unutterables will tell us 
to-day that its moralizing is as obvious as 
a tombstone, that its melody is rudimen- 
tary and its epithets almost trivial. Yes! 
and for that reason it has sunk into the 
soul of all who speak the English tongue; 
it has created the new poetry of the cot- 
tage; its very surrender of brilliancy, sub- 
tlety, or novelty, is its strength. The 
sustained undertone of pathos, the magi- 
cal unity of its thought and its coloring, 
the simple humanity of it, all these make 
the “ Elegy” the poem of the eighteenth 
century, the voice of the humane age at its 
best. 

Poetry is the central art; but it is not 
all art: and the art of the century de- 
serves a word. We may give up archi- 
tecture at once. People were so much 
absorbed in making their homes comfort- 


able within, that they seemed blind to 
ugliness elsewhere; and if Mr. Ruskin is 
certain that Satan had to do with the 
churches of the Georgian era, there is no 


means of disproving it. But Reynolds 
remains the greatest English painter; 
Gainsborough and Romney have not been 
surpassed in their own line; Hogarth re- 
mains still our greatest humorist with the 
pencil; Garrick is still our greatest actor ; 
Flaxman is still our greatest sculptor ; and 
it is well to remember that Turner was of 
the Royal Academy before the century 
was out. But besides all these, Crome, 
Stothard, Blake, Bewick, Chippendale, 
Wedgwood, and Bartolozzi worked in the 
century —and in their given lines these 
men have never been surpassed. 

There is another art which lies closer 
to civilization than any art but poetry. 
Music is a better test of the moral culture 
of an age than its painting, or its sculp- 
ture, or even its architecture. Music, by 
its nature, is ubiquitous, as much almost 
as poetry itself, in one sense more so, for 
its vernacular tongue is common to man- 
kind. Music in its nature is social, it can 
enter every home, it is not the privilege 
of the rich; and thus it belongs to the 
social and domestic life of a people, as 
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painting and sculpture, the arts of the few, 
never have done or can do. It touches 
the heart and the character as the arts of 
form have never sought to do, at least in 
the modern world. When we test the 
civilization of an age by its art, we should 
look to its music next to its poetry, and 
sometimes even more than to its poetry. 
Critics who talk about the debasement of 
the age when churchwardens built those 
mongrel temples must assuredly be deaf. 
Those churchwardens and the rest of the 
congregation wept as they listened to 
Handel and Mozart. One wearies of 
hearing how grand and precious a time is 
ours, now that we can draw a cornflower 
right. 

Music is the art of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the art wherein it stands supreme in 
the ages; perfect, complete, and self- 
created. The whole gamut of music (ex- 
cept the plain song, part song, dance, and 
mass) is the creation of the eighteenth 
century: opera, sonata, concerto, sym- 
phony, oratorio ; and the full uses of instru- 
mentation, harmony, air, chorus, march, 
and fugue, all belong to that age. If one 
thinks of the pathos of those great songs, 
of the majesty of those full quires, of the 
inexhaustible melody of their operas, and 
all that Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Gluck, and the early years of Beethoven 
gave us, it is strange to hear that that age 
was dead to art. Neither the age which 
gave us the Madonnas and the Sistine, nor 
the age which gave us Reims and West- 
minster Abbey, nor even the age which 
gave us the Parthenon, did more for hu- 
manity than the age to which we owe the 
oratorios, and the operas, the sonatas, 
symphonies, and masses of the great age 
of music. 

Not merely was music of the highest 
order produced, not merely did that age 
create almost all the great orders of 
music, but the generation gave itself to 
music with a passion such as marks all 
ages wherein art reaches its zenith. 
When Handel and Buononcini, Gluck 
and Piccinni, Farinelli and Catfarelli, di- 
vided the town, it was not with the languid 
partisanship which amuses our leisure, 
but with the passions of the Red and 
Green factions in the Circus of Byzan- 
tium. England, it is true, had few mu- 
sicians of its own; but Handel is for 
practical purposes an English musician, 
and the great Italian singers and the great 
German masters were never more truly at 
home than when surrounded by English 
admirers. Our people bore their fair 
share in this new birth of art, especially 
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if our national anthem was really the 
product of this age. And not our people 
only, but the men of culture, of rank, of 
power, and the court itself. And the 
story that the king caused the whole 
house to rise when the “ Hallelujah Cho- 
rus” was heard is a happy symbol of the 
enthusiasm of the time. 

Their music showed that their hearts 
were in the right place; but they showed 
it in more practical ways. The age, with 
all its grossness, laid the seeds of those 
social reforms, which it is the boast of 
our own time to have matured. It was 
then that the greatest part of the hospi- 
tals as we know them were founded; the 
asylums, reformatories, infirmaries, bene- 
fit societies, Sunday schools, and the like. 
It was then, amidst a sea of misery and 
cruelty, that Howard began what Burke 
called “his circumnavigation of charity.” 
Then too began that holy war against 
slavery and the slave-trade, against bar- 
barous punishments, foul prisons, against 
the abuses of justice, the war with igno- 
rance, drunkenness, and vice. Captain 
Coram, and Jonas Hanway, and John 
Howard, and Thomas Raikes, led the 
way for those social efforts which have 
taken such proportions. Jeremy Ben- 
tham and Samuel Romilly struck at the 
abuses of law; Clarkson and Wilberforce 
and the anti-slavery reformers at slavery 
and the trade in men. Methodism, or 
rather religious earnestness, lies at the 
heart of the eighteenth century; and the 
work of Wesley and Whitefield is as 
much a part of its life, as the work of 
Johnson or Hume or Watt. That great 
revival of spiritual energy in the midst of 
a sceptical and jovial society was no acci- 
dent, nor was it merely the impulse of two 
great souls. It is the same humanity 
which breathes through the scepticism of 
Hume, and the humor of Fielding; and 
it runs like a silver thread through the 
whole fabric of that epoch. Cowper is 
its poet, Wilberforce was its orator, 
Whitefield was its preacher, Wesley was 
its legislator, and Priestley himself the 
philosopher whom it cast forth. The 
abolition of slavery, a religious respect 
for the most miserable of human beings 
as a human soul, is its great work in the 
world. This was the central result of the 
eighteenth century; nor can any century 
in history show a nobler. The new gos- 
pel of duty to our neighbor, was of the 
very essence of that age. The French 
Revolution itself is but the social form of 
the same spirit. He who misses this will 
never understand the eighteenth century. 
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It means Howard and Clarkson just as 
much as it means Fielding and Gibbon; 
it means Wesley and Whitefield quite 
as much as it means Hume or Watt. 
And they who shall see how to reconcile 
Berkeley with Fielding, Wesley with 
Hume, and Watt with Cowper, so that 
all may be brought home to the fold of 
humanity at last, will not only interpret 
aright the eighteenth century, but they 
will anticipate the task of the twentieth. 

A few words about the eighteenth cen- 
tury afford no space to touch on the great- 
est event of it —the Revolutionary crisis 
itself. The intellectual preparation for it 
is all that we can here note; and we may 
hear the rumblings of the great earth- 
quake in every page of Hume, Adam 
Smith, Priestley, and Bentham; nay in 
Cowper and Burns and Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. The “Rights of Man,” the 
“Declaration of Independence,” “The 
Negro’s Complaint,” “the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number,” “ A man’s 
a man for a’ that,” the “new birth” of 
the Methodists, were all phases of one 
movement to attain the full conditions of 
humanity. The Revolution did not hap- 
pen in 1789 nor in 1793. The Terror was 
in ’93; the old system collapsed in 89. 
But the Revolution is continuing still, 
violent in France, deep and quiet in 
England. No oneof its problems is com- 
pletely solved; no one of them is re- 
moved from solution; no one of its crea- 
tions has complete possession of the 
field. The reconstruction begun more 
than a hundred years ago is doing still. 
For they see history upside down who 
look at the Revolution as a conflagration 
instead of a reconstruction; or who find 
in the eighteenth century a suicide, in- 
stead of finding a birth. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
UNDER THE SNOW. 
I. 

BESIDE a lovely little lake in Switzer- 
land there is a small village of scattered 
vine-clad chalets, and just beyond these 
the land curves round from a projecting 
point and forms a bay. On the side of 
the poift nearest the chalets is a shallow 
creek, and from this goes up a long flight 
of steps ; these are plainly not much used, 
grass grows between the stones, and on 
each side, among the dusky silver of the 
thistle-down, are blackberry bushes laden 
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with fruit. No one has been there to take 
this. And, indeed, when the end of the 
steps is reached, one only gets a view of 
the opposite shore about two miles away, 
and of the grand mountain range that 
ends the view on the left. The outlook 
on the right is blocked by the garden wall 
which ends the point; on the left are 
some tumble-down sheds filled with fag- 
gots, and what may possibly be the rub- 
bish of generations. 

An artist would stand wrapt in admira- 
tion of the light and shade concentrated 
on the strange medley within the sheds — 
bits of the roof have been blown away, 
and although the gloom is too great to 
distinguish anything, there is sombre 
color within, and a mysterious suggestive- 
ness in the forms that here and there 
stand out of the chaos. 

There is the tiniest strip of ground be- 
tween the sheds and the lake, and from this 
gourds and vines have climbed up over the 
ruin. On this strip of ground, shading her 
eyes with her lean, brown hand, André’s 
mother has been standing this half-hour, 
watching the opposite shore. There is 
nothing special about her at first sight; 
she is like a score or so of the women of 
her canton. She wears a black, full skirt, 
more than half covered by a grey woollen 
apron; over this is a short, loose, black 
jacket, no cap or collar, only some white 
linen shows round her brown neck. Her 
grey hair is smoothly gathered into a 
knot behind, and is almost covered by a 
tanned straw hat bent ‘down over her 
square face; her nose is long and thin. 
The rest of her face looks like a shrivelled 
leaf, but the eyes are strangely young and 
bright, with a look in them that at once 
arrests attention. 

André’s mother may be in other re- 
spects like her esighiboea, but no such 
woman in the little village has such a 
weird story written in her eyes. Asa 
rule eyes that are expressive can tell 
many stories, sometimes revealing quite 
an unexpected chapter of events, but it 
rarely happens to one person in a lifetime 
to read the shocked horror that is fixed in 
the eyes of André’s mother, or to see in 
one face so strange a mingling of age and 
youth. Strangely, too, this weird expres- 
sion is out of place in the sweet, pathetic 
face; the loving lips seem ready to pro- 
test against the terror which has got, as 
it were, embroidered on what may have 
once been a face of beaming joy. 

There are times when this terror lurks 
out of sight, but any sudden emotion re- 
calls it; and now voices sounding close 





beside her make the woman look up, with 
the weird horror fully shown. 

Two gentlemen are standing smoking 
in the terraced garden at the top of the 
wall. One of them, the elder, nods, in a 
friendly way, and says, “ Good-evening, 
Madame Engemann.” 

His friend stands half hidden under a 
long, vine-covered pergola, that reaches 
from the charming house yonder to this 
point. He is a stranger, and he is ab- 
sorbed in admiring the hills on the oppo- 
site side of the lake, and the grand snow 
mountains rising above them; but at the 
sound of a strange voice he turns and 
starts back as he meets the ghost-haunted 
eyes of André’s mother. 

“ You are expecting André,” says Mon- 
sieur Weissembourg. “I suppose this is 
the last outing he gets before he comes 
down for the winter, eh?” 

“ Yes, sir, it is the last, till he comes in 
October.” 

The joy in her voice spreads over her 
face, and for a moment even her eyes 
smile. Then she turns away again and 
looks across the lake. 

The two men walk under the pergola, 
where the leaves glint gold and green in 
the sunshine, and the grapes hang in pur- 
ple clusters ; the wind is rising, and the 
long vine-sprays are blown out towards 
the stately blue lilies that border the ter- 
race. 

“ Whoever is that woman?” says the 
young man, when they have passed out of 
hearing. “Is she old or young? She 
looks spirit-haunted.” 

Monsieur Weissembourg smiles. 

“ Well, then, the spirits are good ones, 
She is usually called André’s mother, but 
her name is Elisa Engemann.” 

“ But why does she look so scared?” 

“ Ah well, poor soul! she has cause. 
She was married fourteen years ago toa 
good husband, and they were very happy. 
She was a pretty young girl, and he was a 
fine handsome fellow, and had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best guides at 
Grindelwald; and he had saved money 
enough to buy a chalet here and to fur- 
nish it; and then, before André was born, 
he took his last journey — he was buried 
in a snowfall.” 

“ And the shock of his death gave her 
that look?” 

“Tt was more than that. He had left 
her, promising to be home before the baby 
was born. Three days after, between 
night and morning, she roused from sleep 
and heard her husband’s voice outside 
calling to her. She said the voice was 








loud at first, but it grew feebler, and at 
last died away. She rose up and opened 
the door, but she could not see any one; 
she came on to my house, and begged to 
see me. I believe I was rough to her, for 
I felt provoked to be roused out of my 
sleep for what seemed to me an idle 
dream; but next day came the news that 
Engemann and the traveller he was with 
were missing. Ofcourse my first thought 
was for Elisa, and then I learned that she 
had started the day before, when she left 
me, for the place where her husband was 
to make the ascent. You may be sure I 
followed her at once; when I found her 
she lay in bed in a little mountain chalet 
with her baby beside her —her hair had 
changed to grey, and that awful look of 
horror was in her eyes.” 

There was a pause. Monsieur Weis- 
sembourg’s young visitor had come to the 
Oberland to make the most difficult as- 
cent he could find. Elisa’s story seemed 
to him a troublesome episode ; he wished 
he had not heardit.... 

When the two men pass out of sight 
the stillness comes back to the lake — 
the grand silence that is in harmony with 
the giant mountains beyond the clear, 
blue-green water. In this evening light 
their snowy tops are shadowed by delicate 
greys, and the lower hills are a rich pur- 
ple; the long range on the other side that 
follows the course of the lake to the right 
and goes on behind the river that flows 
into it, and the little town of Dort, grows 
darker and darker, and so does the great 
pyramid of rock just opposite to the place 
where Elisa stands gazing. High up on 
the side of this huge pyramid are chalets, 
tiny specks from this distance; a village 
lies beneath at its foot, hidden by a low 
ridge of green hills, and this is the point 
which seems to magnetize the woman’s 
gaze. Sheis as still as the mountains ; 
her head turned slightly over one shoul- 
der so that her ear may receive the first 
sound of the expected steamer. The 
sound has reached her. She turns with 
a look of sudden happiness that fills 
even her eyes to the exclusion of the 
dread that hone in them; and then she 
comes briskly up the steps. At the top 
she waves one hand to the two gentle- 
men, who are coming this way again, as 
they smoke their cigars under the vine- 
wreathed pergola, 

“André is coming,” she calls out; “ there 
is the boat.” 

And as André’s mother crosses the 
dusty road to a bit of garden ablaze with 
a group of gorgeous sunflowers, the two 
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gentlemen see the steamer shoot swiftly 
to the landing-place on the other side of 
the lake. 

“The boy André takes the boat over 
there,” Monsieur Weissembourg explains, 
‘“‘and he will be here soon. He has had 
to make a long journey before reaching 
the boat.” 

The ragged-looking chalet over the way, 
just now aflame with those huge flowers 
that try to stare the sun out of counte- 
nance, is not Elisa’s own dwelling-place. 
She has spied her friend the carpenter, 
who is also the godfather of André, smok- 
ing his pipe in the wooden balcony that 
goes round his house, and she pauses a 
moment outside the sunflower plot, to call 
out, — 

“There is the boat, Hans Christen; 
André is coming.” 

Then, with her head bent forward, she 
hurries down the road. 

Hans Christen, a big-headed fellow, 
and much too broad for his height, takes 
his pipe out of his mouth and looks down 
the road after her. 

“Poor soul!” he says. 


* Poor, loving 
soul!” 


II. 


Some little way beyond the village and 
the landing-place, a chalet stands beside 
the road, screened from the lake by a row 
of trees. In itself it is not very different 
from the other cottages. It is large, how- 
ever, has two rows of green-shuttered 
windows, and has balconies with slender 
carved rails on each story, made of the 
same brown wood as the rest of the house; 
the roof of course has very deep, project- 
ing eaves, and in front these would make 
a high-pitched gable if the top had not 
been flattened; along the edge of this 
gable are carved barge-boards; a flight of 
wooden steps leads up to the lowest bal- 
cony. 

There is more than one such chalet 
beside the lake, but not over every one 
does the grape-vine and American creeper 
fling such luxuriant shoots. These climb- 
ers reach the ridge of the roof, they cling 
lovingly to the topmost balcony, and then 
fling themselves down in cascades of 
green and gold, flame-color and crimson, 
that would seem enough of themselves to 
satisfy a lover of color, without the orange 
and scarlet of gladiolus and nasturtiums 
that gleam through them from the win- 
dow-ledges. One side of the roof stretches 
out and forms an open shed; here are 
stacked freshly chopped logs for burning, 
and brushwood crusted with lichens and 
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glowing with shrivelled brown leaves, 
gathered in the skirts of the lofty pine 
forest that clothes the steep hill behind 
the chalet. 
broom, on which a handsome black goat 
is browsing, while a few chickens are 
picking about, with an anxious mother 
hen — that emblem of domestic worry — 
at their heels. In front of the house a 
cock and a few brown hens are keenly 
watched from the balcony by a small grey 
cat with a bushy tail. The tinkle of the 
goat’s bell chimes in merrily with the 
cock-crowing and the cluck cluck of the 
hens. 

This is the chalet which André’s fa- 
ther, Joseph Engemann, built with his 
perilously earned gains. So much sym- 
pathy had been felt in the little town of 
Dort and at Grindelwald when he per- 
ished on the mountain, that the widow 
had been able to keep possession of the 
chalet, and by the sale of her eggs and 
fruit she had managed to supply her 
wants. When André left school, at the 
end of last winter, he wanted to live at 
home to help his mother; he said he felt 
sure he could make the garden yield 
twice as much as she did, and he could 
save her all hard work. Elisa’s heart 
yearned to have her boy with her, but he 
was delicate, and every one told her that 
if she sent him up to the mountain he 
would grow strong and hearty; and when 
the lad found that he could earn wages 
there he was eager to go. 

He had come home once for a couple of 
days, so brown and healthy-looking that 
his mother had cried for joy when she 
saw his rosy cheeks and how much he 
had grown and strengthened. In October 
he would come home for the winter, for 
when once snow covered the mountain- 
top it was no longer a safe abiding-place 
for either sheep or shepherds. 

During the winter there would be plenty 
for André to do, and in the evenings she 
thought he would have time to read his 
father’s books, for Joseph Engemann had 
been very fond of reading. She was not 
afraid that André would take up with idle 
ways. One fear she had, but of this she 
had never spoken. What if he grew to 
love the mountains as his father had loved 
them, and became a guide to travellers? 
When this thought came to her, Elisa’s 
heart seemed to stand still as if an icy 
hand pressed on it, and the strange look 
of horror tilled her eyes. 

Then she would tell herself this was an 
idle dream and a selfish one, and she tried 


to chase it by giving her house an extra | 
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cleaning, though no one else could see 
that any cleaning was needed; or she 
would make a little extra soup for some 
poorer neighbors, by way of sending the 
phantom to the right-about. 

The lower balcony went round the 
house, and on one side a gourd kept fast 
hold of the carved rails with its tendrils; 
on the ground below, showing among the 
light and shade of the huge leaves, were 
globes of golden, rosy fruit, and one of 
these had been cut for soup in honor of 
André’s arrival. From the open door on 
this side the house came a murmur of 
happy voices, then a peal of merry laugh- 
ter, in perfect harmony with the soft even- 
ing sunshine and the bright beauty of the 
flowers. If the grand tranquillity of the 
lake and the giant mountains had wanted 
a gem to brighten them, this chalet would 
assuredly have fulfilled the part. 

Inside the bare, spotless room André 
and his mother sat side by side on a 
bench. The boy’s arm was round her 
neck and his face was hidden on her 
shoulder, while he pointed to a heap of 
stockings in his mother’s lap. 

It was plainly the sight of the stockings 
that had caused his burst of laughter; he 
lay nestling his face in her black stuff 
jacket while his shoulders still shook with 
merriment. She too was smiling. 

“Fie, then, saucy boy” —she patted 
his smooth, fair bead with her brown 
veined hand —* why does he laugh so at 
his poor old mother?” 

“ She is not old; she is, on the contrary, 
quite young.” He got up, and while he 
kissed her, he tenderly stroked the grey 
hair which matched so ill with her eyes; 
then he took up the stockings one by one 
and examined them. He was only thir- 
teen, and though he was well grown he 
had still the charming oval face, clear 
skin, and limpid dark eyes which one 
sees in Swiss children, and which so com- 
pletely deserts them as they grow older. 
The only fault that could have been found 
with André was that his neck was short, 
so that his head came a little too near his 
broad shoulders; but he was so active 
and light in his movements that this was 
scarcely noticed. 

“ Dear little mother!” he stood looking 
at the stockings; ‘did she make you all, 
and had she the conscience to think that 
André could wear you all? You would do 
for six Andrés. Naughty little mother to 
sit knitting all day long, when a walk in 
the pine wood would do you good.” 

“All day long! Bless him, does he 
really think I spend so mach time on 
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him? Go along then; the goat and the 
chicks would not let me, even if it were in 
me to sit still all day.” 

“You have not then time to feel lonely, 
mother?” 

He spoke carelessly, but the look in 
his sweet, dark eyes made his mother’s 
heart throb. She had never talked to 
him about his father’s death. Up, on the 
mountains he had learned the sad story 
from his brother shepherds, and it often 
came back to him when he was alone. 
He thought the remembrance of it must 
be very terrible to his mother; and she 
had so many lonely hours. 

But a new idea had been growing in 
André’s mind; probably it had been latent 
there, and had only needed the solitude 
and silence of his mountain life to de- 
velop. 

For although the shepherds called to 
one another in their pledsant Swiss fash- 
ion, and travellers sometimes talked to 
André as they climbed the mountain, 
there were many solitary hours to be 
lived through on the green pasture. The 
pyramid-shaped mountain was not more 
than eight thousand feet high, and did not 
therefore offer great attractions to climb- 
ers; only a few travellers passed across 
it during the summer. It was, as André’s 
mother often reminded herself, a safe, 
out-of-the-way sheep-pasture. 

And yet the fear born with her child 
never deserted her, and now something in 
his words gave it new power. 

She returned his earnest gaze, and an- 
swered the thought she shrank from, rather 
than the question he had put to her. 

Brooding over her sorrow had increased 
her natural quickness of perception, for it 
had alienated the outward distractions 
which might have confused this percep- 
tion by giving her less time for thought. 

“You are lonely, then, my child; you 
want a more stirring — what do I say ?— 
a more active life. Well,’ she went on 
quickly, as she saw that he was trying to 
speak, “at the chateau up yonder, they 
are wanting a good shepherd to manage 
the beasts they keep down here. Old 
Michael is dying, and, besides, he is much 
too old for work. If they would not think 
you too young, the place might suit you — 
eh, my boy?” 

André got up from the bench; then he 
stood some minutes at the open door, 
looking out, seemingly, at the gourd-vine. 

His mother waited till he turned round; 
a sickening fear clung about her heart, 
but she would not yield to it, though it 
had made her very pale. 
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“T had better go back to the moun- 
tains,” André said; “the air down here 
feels close and heavy. It is nice to be 
with you, mother, but I could not work so 
well down here.” 

He avoided meeting her eyes, but when 
she spoke the strange hoarseness in her 
voice drew his attention, and he started 
when he saw the wild terror in her face. 

“ Mother,” he cried, “ are you ill?” 

She put out her hand. 

“ Tell me,” she said, “I had best know 
it, André, what kind of life can you have 
up on the mountains that is not quiet and 
lonely?” 

The boy hesitated; he was vexed with 
himself and with his mother; it had been 
easy to keep thoughts to himself up there 
among his fellows. At the mountain 
chalet where he slept he was considered 
only a merry, light-hearted boy; he kept 
his confidences for the snow mountains, 
and though these were so far above him, 
he used to talk to them, and tell them his 
longings to approach them more nearly. 

André had not counted that the warm 
glow of homecoming would have the 
same effect on the reserve he habitually 
maintained as the sunshiae had on moun- 
tain snow, and yet that look in his moth- 
er’s eyes made the secret hopes seem a 
crime. He stood hanging his head; all 
the light had gone out of his face. 

“You are tired of being on the same 
pasture,” she said, trying to catch at a 
fragment of hope, as one seeks for a 
glimpse of blue in a threatening sky; 
“well, then, you must exchange on to the 
other side of the Simmenthal; you will 
there find an altogether different coun- 
try. 

% No, no,” he said, “it is not the same- 
ness I feel; sheep are not like cows, little 
mother; sheep do not stay in one spot till 
they have eaten up the grass; they stray 
here and there, and sometimes they lead 
me up to the very top. Ah, mother, it is 
a grand look-out I have then; it makes 
me long to know what more I could see 
from those high snow peaks above. Sure- 
ly, if one climbed the white mountain 
herself, one would see to the end of the 
world!” 

His mother’s yearning gaze noted the 
glow in his face, and her lips moved as if 
she were echoing his words. She got 
up and turned away, pressing her hard- 
worked hands together nervously. 

“] must call in the goats,” she said; 
and she went out. 

In truth, to her also the air had become 
choked and heavy; the look on her boy’s 
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face had been a reflection she so well | 
recognized. 

Just so had Joseph her husband looked 
before he started on one of his perilous 
journeys, even while his eyes glistened 
with the sorrow of bidding her farewell. 
She felt hopeless; to her the life of an 
Alpine guide meant only certain death. 
It seemed to her that André must share 
his father’s fate. It was so ordained, and 
who was she to set herself up against 
it? 
André had not followed her. He was 
so glad to have preserved his secret, that 
his heart grew light again; and when, 
after a severe wrestle with herself, his 
mother came back, she found him as 
bright and gay as he had been when he 
reached the chalet by the lake. 


III. 


IT was August when André came down 
from the mountain to see his mother, It 
is now the middle of September, about a 
month before the cattle need come from 
the hills. But the trees look more like 
November; incessant rain has swept 
away the leaves, and the rich red beauty 
of the creepers is marred by gaps in the 
foliage. The brown-petalled, sodden- 
looking sunflowers and dahlia blossoms, 
that a while ago made a glory of the car- 
penter’s little garden, are now only sug- 
gestive of damp and decay, sticking to- 
gether in blurred masses. 

The weather has been strangely cold 
too, and to-day a heavy mist has hung 
over the lake, blotting out the mountains. 
All day long masses of vapor have been 
rolling over the steep, pine-covered ridge 
behind the village in huge clouds like the 
smoke of a battle-field, sweeping more 
than half-way down the hillside with soft, 
blurred edges, seeming as if they had let 
loose the torrents of rain which have been 
falling for hours. 

Hans Christen is a schoolmaster as 
well as a carpenter. All day long he 
hammers and saws and works into shape 
the wood that lies heaped behind his 
house, and in the evening he goes through 
much the same process mentally with the 
dull scholars who come to his class. He 
considers himself a scholar, and he is 
weatherwise, but this weather puzzles 
him, and he is in a mood to prove his wis- 





dom on some one or other. As he turns 
from his study of the clouds, he sees An- | 
dré’s mother walking quickly past his | 
garden; her eyes are half closed, and her | 
head is bent forward; certainly the cold 
is bitter enough to account for the pace | 
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at which she walks; but Hans is always 
ready to teach, and just now, as has been 
said, he feels specially commissioned in 
this direction. 

“Elisa,” he calls out; “Elisa Enge- 
mann.” 

“ Yes, neighbor; ” but though she stops 

she does not turn round or hold her head 
erect, it is bent forward ready for the next 
step. : 
“What ails you?” he says severely. 
“Since André went back you have been 
keeping yourself away from us all. You 
have scarcely said a dozen words to me. 
Let me tell you, neighbor, that such con- 
duct is unneighborly and unchristian, un- 
less, indeed, you are hiding something 
from us; but even then,” he brings down 
his dirty hand heavily on the low wall 
that borders his garden, “ why even then, 
widow Engemann, you ought to have 
come to me. I am consulted by every 
one, and also I am André’s godfather. 
He is confirmed, I grant you, but I have 
the right to know his errors and misdeeds.” 
The woman turned and faced him; she 
was smiling. 

“ Misdeeds will never be reckoned up 
against my André, neighbor; if I do not 
talk as much as I did, put it down to my 
fault, not to André’s.” 

Christen shook his head. 

“ You do not deceive me, Elisa. Trou- 
ble is written in your face, and you keep 
aloof because you are trying to keep it to 
yourself. Ah, well, you may turn your 
face away. I know, what I know you will 
have to come to me for counsel by-and- 
b 7” 

*She shook her head, and then as he 
remained silent, she passed on towards 
her cottage. 

“The woman looks all eyes,” said 
Christen crossly; “she’s —but then its 
natural, all women are fools, mothers 
more than any. The boy has got into 
trouble, and she’s trying to hush it up. 
Ah, well,” he grunted, “she'll have to 
come to me in the end.” 

This remark appeased him, and he fell 
on his pipe with added vigor, but he soon 
found his way indoors, for every moment 
the air grew colder. 

Elisa had thought herself of so little 
consequence, it had not occurred to her 
that her silent brooding might give her 
neighbors offence. Somehow she had 
grown to feel that if she betrayed it in 
words, her fear would become a reality, 
and so she had avoided the chance of 
revealing it, and had lived alone with the 
spectre face to face. 
































































There were times when she almost 
conquered it. She told herself that she 
had always known what she dreaded must 
come to pass. She had been sure from 
the first that a child born like the edel- 
weiss at the glacier’s edge, cradled so to 
speak in snow, must feel drawn to the 
mountain-top as to his native atmosphere; 
and then she asked herself why she did 
not yield? Was there not in all this 
an undercurrent that meant something 
stronger than her mere will? Was she 
not selfish in wishing to keep her boy 
from the dangerous life he craved? Af- 
ter that she had recoiled from this whis- 
per as from the voice of atempter. No, 
it must be her solemn duty to shelter An- 
dré from the terrible fate which had made 
him fatherless. 

Now having reached her home, she sat 
down exhausted, for the icy wind had 
fastened on her breath as she hurried 
down the road. Once more this question 
was importunate. Had she a right to 
plan André’s life to suit hers? ought not 
her life rather to be sacrificed to him? 
Her heart felt tortured with keen pain — 
as if indeed a weapon pierced it. 

“TI cannot yield him. I cannot,” she 
cried; “he is all I have to love.” 


That was a night never to be forgotten 
in the villages beside the lake, or even in 
Dort, the busy little town on the blue- 
green river. 

Old people shivered in their sleep and 
dreamed they had ague; while those who 
possessed them, old and young too, drew 
their thistle-down stuffed coverlets up to 
their chins, and shrank deep down in bed, 
wondering why they slept so poorly. To- 
wards morning, however, there was a 
general stir in the village; every one had 
roused at daybreak. Spite of the cold, 
half-clad men and women peeped out at 
doors and windows, so awful a sound had 
boomed across the lake. 

“ What was it?” Elisa asked herself as 
she looked out. 

The atmosphere was clearer. The lake 
looked peaceful and gray, but the moun- 
tains and even the lowest ridge of the 
hills were white with snow. As _ she 
watched, the huge pyramid opposite, on 
which André kept his sheep, began to 
gleam with silver brightness as the sun 
sent up light from behind the cloud-veil 
in which he was rising. 

A heavy snowfall in September! For 
a moment, Elisa could not believe her 
eyes; but there was no use in doubting 
them. The Jungfrau and her giant com- 
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rades were now only marked out from the 
rest by their superior height. Lower 
Alps which till now had blended in the 
distant view, showed out separately, the 
silvery coating defining and giving gran- 
deur to their peaks. Elisa’s eyes were 
fixed on the huge white pyramid across 
the lake. Where was André? She went 
out and hastened to the point, for the 
view in front of her chalet was somewhat 
obscured by trees. Presently she heard 
voices in the garden above. Monsieur 
Weissembourg was talking to Hans Chris- 
ten. 

“T do not say it was an avalanche,” he 
said; “but it was a fall of some kind 
above Schonegg. I am going into town 
to learn what has happened.” 

Christen said something, but she could 
not make out the words. 

“Yes,” Monsieur Weissembourg an- 
swered, “that is what I fear. It seemed 
to me that the sound came from below the 
chalets; and in that case” —he hesi- 
tated —“ well, she need not be told till 
we are certain,” he said. 

“ No, no,” Christen spoke in a hushed, 
awed voice. 

Elisa knew that they were speaking of 
her, but she also knew that they could 
not see her. A fear came lest they might 
prevent the purpose she had so quickly 
formed. She crept stealthily along the 
strip of ground between the outhouses 
and the lake, and then her face blanched, 
and with tottering knees she leaned 
against the broken timbers and tried to 
steady her thoughts. 

Long ago she had learned to ask God 
for help — but now, when she tried to 
pray, ber words froze on her lips. 

It had come, then —the fate she so 
dreaded for her boy; he lay buried under 
the snow. 

She had gone through all this already 
in thought. Oh, yes, she knew what she 
had to do. It never occurred to her to 
bemoan herself or to break down in tears. 
She sped back to her house, and wrapped 
herself more warmly; then she put some 
milk and some brandy into a basket with a 
warm wrap over them, and then she left 
the chalet and walked on swiftly in the 
opposite direction from the point. Half 
a mile of rapid walking brought her to 
just such another little creek as that at 
the foot of the grass-grown steps; but 
here, instead of the broken sheds, there 
was a bathing-hut with two boats moored 
beside it. The sun had almost reached 
the mountain-tops, and the gray of the 
lake was mottled with exquisite reflec- 
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tions of the rosy sky. Elisa bent over 
one of the boats and tried to launch it. 
At first this was beyond her strength; but 
at last it yielded, and she was afloat. The 
oars were large and very heavy, and her 
hands were numbed with the intense 
cold. She was some time in crossing the 
lake. 

She secured her boat at the landing- 
place, and then, panting, yet without any 
feeling of fatigue, she went up to a group 
of women who stood talking eagerly to an 
old man in front of the hotel. There was 
such a babel of sound that she could not 
distinguish words. She pushed in be- 
tween the women and grasped the old 
man’s arm. 

“Tell me,” she cried abruptly, “ what 
has happened? Did the avalanche fall on 
this side the mountain ?” 

The man opened his mouth and stared 
in wonder. He was one of the head 
farmers of the district; his dignity was 
affronted. By what right did this wild- 
eyed stranger snatch at his arm and ques- 
tion him so fiercely? He had never seen 
her. But Elisa could not wait while he 
arranged his ideas. She placed herself 
in front of a woman who stood near. 

“What has happened on the moun- 
tain?” she asked; “is it known?” 

The woman was an eager talker; her 
broad face and black, slit-like eyes kin- 
dled. 

“Yes, yes, it is known. There has 
been a snowfall — some say a slip of part 
of the rock on this side, and the chalets 
up yonder at Oberstalden are buried, and 
no one knows where the sheep will have 
strayed to. Do you not hear the cow- 
bells? They are already bringing down 
the cows by hundreds. What a winter 
we shall have!” 

All this fell on Elisa’s strained hearing 
as rain falls on a window-pane — she 
heard it, but it did not penetrate to her 
feelings. 

She had learned the truth of what she 
dreaded. There was only one question 
still to be asked; but as she looked at 
her eager-tongued neighbor she felt that 
she would not get an answer from her. 

Farther on, nearer the chateau, which 
stands beyond the houses, she saw the 
diligence; it was ready to start, but its 
rough-looking driver had not yet mounted 
to his seat. He was stamping his boots 
heavily as if his feet were cold, cracking 
his whip now and then. 

Elisa knew that this man travelled each 
day some way up the mountain. 
must surely know the truth about what 
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| had happened, and she hurried towards 


him. 

He left off cracking his whip: her eyes 
told him that she was in some sore need. 

“ At your service, neighbor,” he said. 
“What do you want of me?” 

“You have been up there —to the 
chalets ?” 

“No, but I have heard.” He was full 
of sympathy, for in his youth he, too, had 
herded cattle on the mountain-side. “ The 
Unterstalden chalets are safe, my good 
woman; the lads only stay to collect the 
strayed sheep e 

He broke off; the agonized look in her 
eyes held him fascinated. It was plain 
that his words had no comfort for her. 
He was afraid to end his tidings. 

“Go on,” she said in a voice that 
sounded far off. “Is it true that the 
Oberstalden chalets are under the snow ?” 

The man bent his head: he was awed 
by her solemn tone. Then, remembering 
what he had heard, he took courage. 

“But it was best so, mother. More 
than two of the Oberstalden lads had 
come down to a wedding at Wimmis and 
they were to stay all night. There were 
but two of the young ones left above, 
whereas the chalets of Unterstalden were 
full.” 

“And those two are left under the 
snow a¢ Oberstalden.” 

Again her voice made him start. His 
blood seemed to chill as he heard it. 

“ Nay,” he said, “1 heard but now that 
a couple of diggers are presently going 
up the mountain with shovels and ice- 
axes; but what can they do if tndeed the 
rock has fallen? Monsieur le Comte has 
settled how it is to be.” 

“Two diggers, did you say?” She 
looked so white that the man thought she 
must be ill. 

“It is all they can spare,” he said; 
“every soul is wanted to seek for the 
missing sheep. They will perish, else, 
in the snow — Monsieur le Comte has 
said so.” 

“Under the snow,” she said mechani- 
cally, and then turned and walked quickly 
in the direction of the chateau. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” she was saying 
half aloud to herself, in a strange, impe- 
rious voice, ** Monsieur le Comte! What 
is ittohim? He has not a child perish- 
ing in the snow.” 

She soon reached the old chateau, with 
its quaint, red-roofed tower; and while 
she waited for an answer to her clamor- 





He | ous ringing she had quieted her temper. 


In a few minutes a man appeared. He 
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said in answer to her eager request, that 
Monsieur le Comte could not see any one. 
Some important business was about to 
take him from home, and he could not 
spare a moment before he went. 

“ Will he come out this way?” 

“Yes.” 

She stood waiting: she felt as if she 
were wasting precious moments, and yet, 
how little she could do alone! Presently 
she heard wheels grating on the slaty 
drive, and then Monsieur von Erlach 
came out ready to step into the carriage 
which had drawn up in front of the door. 
He looked round and saw Elisa. 

“ What do you want with me, my good 
woman?” and as he met her eyes he 
seemed to know her errand. 

“ Sir, are you going up the mountain?” 

“As soon as I can. I must first drive 
to Dort to get some help; there are sol- 
diers there who can be spared, our people 
are so busy with the herds.” 

Elisa flushed and her eyes brightened. 

“ But, sir, the boys are perishing in the 
snow.” 

She spoke roughly, almost fiercely the 
count thought. 

“ Yes, yes,” he said. “Two men have 
gone up already.” 

“Two men! Listen,sir. One of those 
boys is my boy, André; the other is an 
orphan. He has no mother, only you, 
sir, to care for him. Will you lose so 
many precious hours before you go to see 
what can be done on the mountain? I am 
going there; but, sir, 1 am weak and ig- 
norant, the men above will not listen to 
me. Only such as you, sir, can order 
what is best to do in sucha strait. You 
will go there; you will come with me 
now.” 

She spoke with a fire and energy that 
would have greatly surprised Christen the 
carpenter, and her eyes told her that she 
had kindled the zeal of her listener. 

He was indeed greatly moved. “TI will 
go with you,” he said. 

He went into the house and came back 
with a note, which he gave to his grey- 
headed servant. 

“You will bid Louis saddle a horse and 
carry this as fast ashecan to Dort. Now, 
my good friend,” he said to Elisa, “I will 
drive you as far as we can go and we will 
climb together to the chalets.” 


IV. 

THE two men had been digging for an 
hour, yet it seemed as if they made no 
impression on the enormous mass of snow 
at which they labored. 





When it became known that the count 
had gone up to the chalets some lads who 
had come down with the cattle followed 
him, and there were soon almost a dozen 
at work with picks and shovels, but the 
snow was so hard and deep that it seemed 
as if they might go on for hours. They 
had pushed André’s mother aside when 
she asked to help them, but Monsieur von 
Erlach took a spade and worked with a 
will. 

Now and then Elisa walked up and down 
below them, but the chalets had stood on 
the exposed side of the mountain, and the 
snowfall, after overwhelming them, had 
drifted down on one side, so that only a 
small space of path was left thinly cov- 
ered. Lately she had stood still mufiled 
in her shawl watching the diggers. 

All at once she moved to the left where 
the snow lay thickly heaped, and when 
Monsieur von Erlach looked up she had 
passed out of sight. He thought she had 
gone down to the lower chalets, to which 
he had already sent a lad to make all ready 
to receive those they hoped to rescue. 
The sun was gaining power over the snow 
on this side, and as Elisa plunged reso- 
lutely into it she sank to her knees. She 
tried to go on but this seemed impossi- 
ble. She felt rooted in the snow. At 
last, with much effort and long pauses 
between each step, she struggled forward. 
As she advanced her footing became 
firmer, for she had circled round the vast 
mound, and on this side the snow had not 
melted. She had quite lost sight of the 
diggers, and crouching down she listened. 
Then a wailing cry sounded over the 
snow, — 

“ André, André, I am here.” 

The terrible cry startled the diggers; 
they looked round them in alarm; the 
count with some help climbed up to the 
top of the mound. 

He saw André’s mother lying crouched 
on the top of the snow. 

“ What is it?” he cried, too much as- 
tonished to realize the courage and dar- 
ing which had enabled her to reach the 
spot where she lay. 

“They are here, monsieur,” she said, 
her eyes ghistening with hope. “ The 
men waste their labor on that side; the 
chalet is here, and some one still lives 
there under the snow.” 

Monsieur von Erlach climbed down till 
he reached her. 

“You must not stay here,” he said. 
“ You will perish in the snow, and you can 
do no good.” 

She gave him a look which puzzled 
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him. She was wondering how it could 
be possible that André yet lived, if mere 
contact with the snow was so harmful. 

“ Listen!” she held up her hand and 
bent her head. 

Truly it seemed as if there was a far- 
off, muffled cry. Monsieur von Erlach 
still held the shovel with which he had 
been working, and with a loud shout he 
tried to thrust it down in the direction of 
the sound. 

Presently he raised his head with a look 
of relief. 

“The snow is hard below,” he said, 
“but I believe it is only snow, the rock 
has not fallen.” 

“No, sir;” Elisa rose up and pointed 
overhead; “ you can see that from here. 
Except for the snow the mountain has not 
changed.” 

And as he followed the direction of her 
finger he saw that she was right. The 
place where they stood was so altered in 
aspect that no one would have recognized 
it. The winding path which had curved 
outside the flank of the mountain had dis- 
appeared with the chalets of the herds- 
men; a new projecting spur in the shape 
of an enormous snow-hill had taken their 
place, barring all upward progress, and on 
one side it spread downward, but above, 
except that it was white'with snow, the 
mountain was unchanged. 

“You must come with me,” the count 
said imperatively. “I will bring the men 
here, but you must come away — come, 
do you hear me?” 

She was stooping down. Now she cried 
= again, in a wail that sounded strangely 
sad, — 

«“ André — André, I am here.” 

While she bent down listening for an 
answer, she was firmly drawn away, car- 
ried off her feet, and set down again, 
where the snow lay only a few inches deep 
on the ground. 

Then as the count told his news to the 
men, there rose a hearty shout; they were 
soon digging rapidly on the spot where 
Elisa had crouched. 

She stood waiting; she had done what 
she could, but it seemed terrible that 
while her darling lay, perhaps dying, she 
could do nothing. Since that day, when 
she had fallen insensible at the foot of the 
snow mountain, where her husband had 
perished, she had rarely shed tears ; some- 
thing had congealed them. Now she 
could only stand praying that her boy 
might yet live—her loving André. No 
one, but she knew how good and tender, 
how self-denying he had been. 





Clouds kad risen, and now they reached 
the sun and obscured his light, and an icy 
wind swept round Elisa, but she did not 
— shiver; she could only think of her 

oy. 

The digging went on silently ; it seemed 
to her the men were digging a grave. 
How far off it was since her boy had come 
down to her, and she had seen his hopes, 
and how he strove against them for fear 
of grieving her! 

Oh, how good and loving her André 
had ever been to her! He had never wil- 
fully given her an hour of sorrow, and she 
— what had she done? Because she had 
yielded to her fear, she had given him a 
constant secret grief, she had checked the 
flow of his confidence in her, and she had 
taught him that his mother exacted the 
sacrifice of his dearest wish, while in 
words she lived only for his happiness. 

And now perhaps the end had come. 
She could not be sure that the cry she 
had heard was André’s, and presently 
the men might bring out from under 
the snow —— The thought shaped itself 
with terrible reality; the hard pain at her 
heart tightened, and then a burst of tears 
came. How blind she had been, she was 
able to see it now. What was the use of 
faith and trust, if she did not think his 
Father in heaven could better care for 
André than she could. She stood silent 
after this; she gave up even her long- 
ing to help; she tried to accept that she 
must yield up her own will, and when 
the count called out to her to move about 
or go down to the chalets, or she would 
get frozen by the wind, she began to hurry 
backwards and forwards along the narrow 
ledge on which she stood. 

Time was slipping by quickly, yet it 
seemed to her slow-footed. The snow 
had made all below look monotonous, but 
as Elisa turned she saw on the white ex- 
panse dark objects in movement. Soon 
she made them out to be a body of men 
climbing up the road by which she had 
come. 

“Monsieur, Monsieur le Comte,” she 

cried loudly, “there is help coming to 
you.” 
, It was, in truth, the party of soldiers 
for whose help Monsieur von Erlach had 
sent to.ask, and behind them came Hans 
Christen. He had evidently been school- 
ing them as to the manner in which they 
were to proceed; but when Monsieur 
von Erlach came forward, Hans stopped 
short. 

“] am glad to see you, Christen,” the 
count said. ‘ You must take care of this 
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poor woman, she is cold and weary with 
watching.” 

Her old friend had not seen her. Now 
he pulled off his spectacles, and blew his 
nose; and then he frowned at her se- 
verely. 

“You have given us all a nice fright, 
Elisa Engemann,” he said sternly. 
“Who would have thought a woman ar- 
rived at your years would run away from 
home? You made me feel like a fool 
when | found your cottage empty.” 

A wan smile came over her face. 

“I could not help it, neighbor, I was 
wanted here,” she said quietly, and then 
she turned back to the snow. 

Christen caught her by the shoulder. 

“You must come away with me,” he 

‘said. ‘ Did you not hear the count say 
so just now? What will you be fit for by 
the time André is found?” 

Her eyes brimmed over at his words. 

“God bless you, old friend,” she sobbed. 
“T will go with you by-and-by.” 

Christen turned away his head; secretly 
he was as unwilling to leave the place as 
she was. He tried to get round behind 
the diggers; but he found the snow too 
deep, and on this side it seemed to him 
not hard enough to climb over unaided, 
although since the sun had disappeared it 
had been freezing. 

It grew colder and colder. 

After half-an-hour’s waiting, Christen 
went up to André’s mother. 

“Come, neighbor,” he said, “let us go 
down and see that all is nny against he 
is found.” 

She followed him in silence ; turning 
her head as she went she felt that part of 
her lay under the snow. 





Elisa turned away from the blazing fire, 
beside which Christen sat lecturing the 
lad who had been sent to kindle it. She 
had seen that all was ready, and now she 
sat down near the window; her body felt 
heavy and inert, but she was not sleepy; 
her faculties were awake and strained in 
the effort of listening. 

More than once she had gone outside 
the hut, but now she had come in again 
— waiting — waiting. Yes, it was true 
what Christen had said to her; when 
André came his mother must be there to 
meet him. 

What was that sound? This time 
surely it was not as Christen had said 
just now —the wind murmuring in the 
chimney. The sound came again, a dull, 
soft tread, and a murmur of voices — 
nearer now —nearer still. Elisa looked 
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round; her companions did not hear; the 
boy stood listening to Christen’s talk. 

She could not move; the terrible dread 
kept her still. Now the dull tread grew 
more distinct, but still Christen went on 
talking. 

Which was real, the woman asked her- 
self, the man talking there by the fire, or 
the soft, dull sound on the snow path? 
Was it, after all, her fancy that had heard 
it? 

All at once the sound ceased, and then 
the spell that kept Elisa still broke. She 
rose up and opened the door. Outside 
was Monsieur von Erlach. 

“They are bringing them,” he said, in 
a hushed voice. Then he stood aside, 
and the soldiers passed him, carrying 
their burdens into the hut. 


The snow still lies on the lower moun- 
tains, but it will be there till spring sun- 
shine comes to melt it, for winter is 
everywhere ; the trees are leafless, except 
on the pine-clothed ridge behind the vil- 
lage, and though the water of the lake is 
not frozen over, the river beyond it is a 
long stretch of ice. 

It is evening now, and red light gleams 
here and there from a chalet; but gen- 
erally the heavy outside shutters are 
closed, and these keep in the firelight 
glow. Elisa has just shut the door that 
leads into the balcony, and she goes back 
into the room where André is lying ona 
sheepskin in front of the fire. The room 
looks warm in the dim, ruddy light, and 
the soup-pot over the fire sends out an 
appetizing smell. 

“Shall I light the lamp?” his mother 
says to André. “You will spoil your 
sight, my boy, if you read by firelight.” 

“André catches at her skirt as she goes 
to get the lamp. 

** Not yet, little mother,” he says; “sit 
down and be idle a while; it is good for 
you to have a change and help me to be 
idle. I am to begin , work to-morrow. 
Hans Christen says so.’ 

She sits down, and — he rises and 
kneeling beside her leans his head on her 
bosom. 

“ Mother dear,” he says softly, “I want 
to tell you something.” 

She smiles fondly at him. Ever since 
the day when she was allowed to bring 
André home exhausted, but alive, it has 
seemed to Elisa as if life were too full of 
blessing. She does not talk much to her 
boy, but her eyes rest on him with loving, 
contented glances. 

He has been some weeks in recov ering 
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from his burial under the snow; his poor 
little comrade was dead, but now André 
is as strong as ever; his godfather, Hans 
Christen, has offered to teach him his 
trade. 35 

“ Mother,” says André, “did you guess 
that 1 was keeping a secret from you?” 
Elisa’s heart gives a big throb, and the 
lad feels it as he leans against her; fora 
moment the struggle goes on in her heart, 
for she knows that she has long ago 
guessed André’s secret; and then there 
comes vividly before her the huge snow 
hill across the lake, and the lesson she 
learned as she walked to and fro on the 
ledge below. 

“You will tell me your secret now,” she 
says timidly; for as she looks at him she 
feels puzzled, there is such a gleam of 
mirth in his eyes. 

André puts both arms round her. 

“ Darling mother,” he says, “ you must 
not be hard on me, I was very childish 
then, I thought only of myself. I know 
it was not kind. I used to want to grow 
up so fast to be a strong man like father, 
that I might guide travellers across the 
glaciers.” 

He felt her tremble, but she kept her 
face still. He clasped her still closer, and 
kissed her. 

‘Mother, dear,” he went on, “that is 
all over now. I told you that while I was 
lying there under the snow it seemed like 
years. I went on thinking and thinking 
more than I ever thought before, and 
then all at once I left off thinking about 
myself and poor little Heinrich, and I 
thought of you instead. ‘This grief will 
kill her,’ I said. ‘ Precious little mother! 
she has suffered so sadly; she cannot 
stand this.’ And then presently I began 
to see how the mountain life 1 wanted 
would have been just as bad a trial to her 
as this one —what do I say? it would 
have been worse! for it would have given 
her the anguish again and again. Moth- 
er,” he rose up and took both her hands 
in his, “I knew then for a certainty I 
could not be happy while you were sad, 
and I wondered how it was I had been so 
dull; it all came so clear” — he paused 
an instant; then he broke into a merry 
laugh. “ You will have me to plague you 
always now. I mean to be a better car- 
penter than there is even in Dort before 
I’m as old as neighbor Hans.” 

André’s mother strained her boy to her 
heart as though she would make him 
grow there, and he felt her hot tears on 
his neck. 

KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
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AFTER reading “ Camilla,” and liking 
it less than he cared to say, Horace Wal- 
pole wrote: “ This author knew the world 
and penetrated character before she had 
stepped over the threshold, and now she 
has seen so much of it she has little or 
no insight at all: perhaps she appre- 
hended having seen too much, and kept 
the bags of foul air that she brought from 
the Cave of Tempests too closely tied.” 
The criticism was just, however it may 
have been with the explanation. Time 
added nothing to Miss Burney’s talent; 
as she felt more, her style only became 
more and more involved; as the interests 
of her life thickened, the interest of her 
books evaporated. During the four years 
that elapsed between the publication of 
“Cecilia” and her appointment at court, 
she wrote nothing; and, when asked the 
reason of her silence, she could only an- 
swer that she supposed she was exhausted. 
So it was. She had invested her whole 
stock of original fancy in “ Evelina” and 
* Cecilia,” and by the time she had gained 
experience of real life, she had nothing 
left to work it up with. 

It is tempting to go a little in detail 
into the story of this rapid spending of 
such unusually rich and promising gifts, 
and to consider whether it might have 
been avoided by a different course of 
circumstances. It might, perhaps, have 
been better for Miss Burney’s later work 
if her first book had received more mod- 
erate admiration; if it had been read with 
indifference at Streatham, and Fanny had 
remained unknown to Johnson save as 
the second daughter of Dr. Burney, who 
rarely said more than “ Yes” and ** No” 
when there was company in St. Martin’s 
Street. She might then have written a 
second novel in the same desultory way 
in which she wrote “ Evelina,” and, feel- 
ing less bound to produce something 
marvellous, she would perhaps have been 
content with a simpler construction and 
fewer characters, and material would thus 
have been’ saved for the next venture. 
Or, again, had she written nothing for 
several years after “ Evelina,” but con- 
tented herself with seeing the world and 
reading, then perhaps, when the marriage 


* Memoirs of Dr. Burney. By his Daughter, Mae 
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by her Niece. New edition, four volumes. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 

See “* Miss Burney’s Novels:” Living Ace, No, 
2011, p. 3. 








of Mrs. Thrale and the death of Johnson 
brought the Streatham episode to a nat- 
ural conclusion ; when society was begin- 
ning to pall upon her, and the importance 
of providing for future independence to 


make itself felt, she might (instead of; 


going to court) have settled down quietly 
in her father’s house, and made herself 
an income by writing one good novel after 
another out of her mingled intuition and 
experience. But such speculations are 
necessarily vain, and it is more profitable 
to seek the explanation of what puzzled 
her contemporaries quite as much as the 
inferiority of her later works —the ex- 
traordinary knowledge of life shown in 
the early ones. Her own fear, when she 
heard that Mrs. Thrale was reading 
“ Evelina,” was lest that lady should 
think she had kept very queer company. 
And, though nobody put the point quite 
in that way, the general wonder was how 
a modest and carefully brought up girl 
could have written “so boisterous a 
book.” The explanation is found in her 
memoirs of her father: she knew the 
world by inheritance. For at least three 
generations before Fanny, the Burney 
family had been making itself at home in 
a variety of social grades. Her great- 
grandfather, James Macburney, managed, 
nobody knows how, to get rid of a con- 
siderable patrimony, and to sink from 
the position of a country gentleman of 
property to that of land-steward to the 
Earl of Ashburnham. His son (Fanny’s 
grandfather) married an actress, and was 
punished for his indiscretion by being dis- 
inherited of whatever remained of the 
family fortune. He dropped the Mac, 
and called himself James Burney. By- 
and-by the father married a maidservant, 
and had a son, who became a dancing- 
master. James Burney’s first wife dying, 
he, too, married again, and this time made 
an entirely discreet choice. Mistress 
Anne Cooper was virtuous, clever, beauti- 
ful, and rich; she enjoyed, moreover, the 
fame of having been courted by Wycher- 
ley in the last years of his life. Several 
children, of whom the youngest was 
Charles (afterwards Dr. Burney), were 
born of this marriage ; and James Burney 
settled down to the profession of portrait- 
painting in the town of Chester. Madame 
D’Arblay mentions with astonishment 
that when the family removed to Chester, 
they left Charles behind them at Condo- 
ver, a village near Shrewsbury, where he 
spent all his childhood and boyhood un- 
der the care of an ignorant but kindly 


nurse. She declares herself unable to | 
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account for this singular arrangement, 
which, however, seems sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the fact that Charles re- 
ceived his first musical instruction froma 
half-brother, who was organist of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Shrewsbury. Charles’s 
taste for music showed itself early, and 
there can be little doubt that his father 
left him at Condover with a view to its 
cultivation : it ran in the Burney blood to 
look to the arts rather than to trade or 
business for the means of living. Except 
the music he got from his brother, the 
boy had no regular teaching till he went, 
at sixteen or seventeen, to the Chester 
Free School. But he sawa great deal of 
life and character, and stored his memory 
with odd anecdotes and adventures, which 
he delighted in after years to relate to his 
children. From the terms in which Fanny 
speaks of these often-told tales of her 
father’s childhood, it is clear that to them 
she owed much of her power of painting 
circumstances of which she could have no 
personal experience. And here is a be- 
ginning of an autobiography, never com- 
pleted, which, had it appeared as a preface 
to “ Evelina,” would have answered to 
everybody’s conception of the anonymous 
author : — 


Perhaps few have been better enabled to 
describe, from an actual survey, the manners 
and customs of the age in which he lived than 
myself; ascending from those of the most 
humble cottagers, and lowest mechanics, to 
the first nobility, and most elevated person- 
ages, with whom circumstances, situation, and 
accident, at different periods of my life, have 
rendered me familiar. Oppressed and labori- 
ous husbandmen; insolent and illiberal yeo- 
manry; overgrown farmers; generous and 
hospitable merchants; men of business and 
men of pleasure; men of letters; men of sci- 
ence ; artists ; sportsmen and country squires ; 
dissipated and extravagant voluptuaries ; game- 
sters ; ambassadors ; statesmen ; and even sov- 
ereign princes, I have had opportunities of 
examining in almost every point of view: all 
these it is my intention to display in their re- 
spective situations ; and to delineate their vir- 
tues, vices, and apparent degrees of happiness 
and misery. 


This fragment, it need hardly be said, 
is not by Fanny Burney, but by Fanny’s 
father. Miss Ellis, in her preface to 
“ Cecilia,” hazards an opinion, in opposi- 
tion to the authorities, that it was not 
from Johnson but from Dr. Burney that 
the elaborate pomposities of Madame 
D’Arblay’s later style came. To me it 
seems that she got them from Dr. John- 


|son through her father. Charles Burney 


was an enthusiastic admirer of the Ram- 
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bler papers, which were appearing at the 
time of Fanny’s birth. “Evelina,” writ- 
ten at a time when she was constantly in 
requisition as her father’s amanuensis, 
has its share of Johnsonianisms ; and that 
its share is not larger is simply due to the 
epistolary form in which the book is cast. 
At the time “ Cecilia” was written, when 
Fanny was under Johnson’s direct influ- 
ence, he had left the Johnsonian style be- 
hind, and was writing the “ Lives of the 
Poets,” and reading the proof-sheets aloud 
at Mrs. Thrale’s breakfast-table. But if, 
as I think, it was to her father that Fanny 
owed the material of her best novels (and 
assuredly there was no source to which 
she would more gladly have confessed 
herself indebted for everything), we may 
the more readily forgive Dr. Burney for 
having given a false direction to her ef- 
forts to improve her style. She certainly 
inherited from him the extraordinary per- 
sonal charm that made Johnson say, “ Itis 
natural to love Burney.” His friendships 
descended toher. She adopted his politi- 
cal convictions and his code of social 
proprieties. It is difficult to lay one’s 
finger on anything in her whole composi- 
tion that did not come from him, except, 
perhaps, the excessive sensitiveness that 
made the identification of herself and her 
work a constant puzzle to her friends, 
and the self-consciousness that resulted 
from her own sense of the contradiction 
they involved. 

While Charles Burney was attending 
the free school at Chester, Dr. Arne, the 
popular composer of the day, paid a visit 
to the town, and, struck by the boy’s mu- 
sical talent, persuaded his father to let 
him accompany him to London on the 
footing of an apprentice. Dr. Arne was 
brother to Mrs. Cibber, the actress; and 
at her house young Burney found himself 
“in a constellation of wits, poets, actors, 
authors, and men of letters.” It was there 
that some of the friendships began of 
which we read in the diary of Madame 
D’Arblay —the brotherly relation with 
Garrick, the less affectionate, but hardly 
less close, intimacy with Christopher 
Smart, the acquaintance with William 
Mason. Burney was kindly noticed by 
the poet Thomson, then within a few 
years of death, and he attached himself 
admiringly to Dr. Hawkesworth, editor, a 
little later, of the Adventurer, who had 
just published a didactic poem on the 
“Art of Preserving Health,” of which 
Burney approved both the verse and the 
sense. At the same time, that magnifi- 
cent fine gentleman and dilettante, Fulke 





Greville, was inquiring of his harpsichord- 
maker whether there was to be found in 
London a young musician capable of giv- 
ing instruction in his art, and fit to asso- 
ciate with a gentleman. The harpsichord- 
maker replied that he knew many who 
answered to the description, and one in 
particular, Charles Burney, who was as fit 
company for a prince as for an orchestra. 
An introduction was arranged, and Gre- 
ville invited Burney to live with him. 
Burney hesitated on the ground that the 
term of his apprenticeship to Arne was 
not expired; and Greville cancelled the 
articles by paying down a sum of £300; 
but Charles Burney began a new life, with 
Greville for his mentor. It is plain that 
Greville cared more for Burney’s company 
than for his music. He associated him 
with all his pleasures, and introduced him 
to every haunt of fashionable amusement 
— White’s, Brooks’s, Newmarket, Bath. 
But through all Burney preserved a re- 
markable independence ; he kept clear of 
gambling, and continued to cultivate mu- 
sic with professional devotion. At Wil- 
bury, Greville’s house in Wiltshire, he 
first met Samuel Crisp, and began the 
most sacred friendship of his life, and 
that in which his daughter most com- 
pletely shared. 

When Mr. Greville made a runaway 
marriage with the beautiful Miss Fanny 
Macartney, Charles Burney gave away the 
bride, and a year later he stood proxy for 
the Duke of Beaufort at the baptism of 
their first child —a daughter, who after- 
wards, as Mrs. Crewe, was one of the 
most active friends of Madame D’Ar- 
blay’s middle life. The Grevilles next 
planned a tour on the Continent, and 
wanted Charles toaccompany them. But 
he had fallen in love with Miss Esther 
Sleepe, a young lady he had met at the 
house of his half-brother in Hatton Gar- 
den, and could not bear the thought of 
leaving her. There was a time of un- 
comfortable constraint and uncertainty. 
Miss Sleepe insisted that her lover should 
not break with his patrons on her account, 
and Burney resigned himself to the separa- 
tion. But his reluctance was. too evident 
to escape notice and inquiry on the part 
of the Grevilles; and on their pressing 
him to explain it, he confessed his attach- 
ment, and showed them a miniature of 
Miss Sleepe. Greville, seeing the por- 
trait of an exceedingly pretty girl, ex- 
claimed, “But why don’t you marry 
her?” Burney cried, “ May |?” and all 
difficulty vanished. The Grevilles went 
abroad, and Burney married Esther 
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Sleepe, and began housekeeping some- 
where in the City. 

Madame D’Arblay describes her moth- 
er as small and delicate, though not di- 
minutive in figure, with a face of fine oval 
outline, light blue eyes, and a “ rosy hue.” 
Charles Burney met her in a ball-room, 
and fell in love with her at first sight. 
But she had other qualities besides those 
which shine in ball-rooms : — 


With no advantage save the simple one of 
early learning, or rather imbibing, the French 
language, from her maternal grandfather who 
was a native of France, but had been forced 
from his country by the Edict of Nantes, this 
gifted young creature was one of the most 
pleasing, well-mannered, well-read, elegant, and 
even cultivated of her sex. 


Madame D’Arblay does not tell us what 
was the calling of her mother’s father, 
but she mentions that the “lovely Esther 
was born in the city,” and “not in those 
dwellings of the hospitable English mer- 
chants of early days who rivalled the no- 
bles in the accomplishments of their 
progeny, till by mingling in acquirements 
they mingled in blood.” In plain En- 
glish, Esther’s parents were plebeian and 
poor; and, moreover, her father was a 
bad character. Her mother, on the other 
hand, was a good woman, for whom Fan- 
ny, when her time came, had a peculiar 
affection and reverence. 

About a year after his marriage, 
Charles Burney’s health broke down, and 
he was ordered by his physician to re- 
move into the country. By the interest 
of friends, the post of organist to the 
Royal Borough of Lynn was obtained for 
him on flattering and advantageous terms. 
And at Lynn, on the 13th of June, 1752, 
his second daughter, Frances, was born. 

Madame D’Arblay’s account of the so- 
ciety of Lynn reminds us that everything 
does not change in a hundred and twenty 
years. After speaking of the dulness of 
the place and her father’s sense of its un- 

| congeniality, she tells how by degrees 
some interesting and pleasant people 
sought him out. And then she adds :— 


But while amongst the male inhabitants of 
the town Mr. Burney associated with many 
whose understandings, and some few whose 
tastes, met his own; his wife, amongst the 
females, was less happy, though not more fas- 
tidious. She found them occupied almost 


exclusively in seeking who should be earliest 
in importing from London what was newest 
and most fashionable in attire, or in vying 
with each other in giving and receiving splen- 
did repasts, and in struggling to make their 
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rious. . . . Such almost universally is the in- 
heritance bequeathed from mother to daughter 
in small towns at a distance from the metrop- 
olis, where there are few suspensive (sic) sub- 
jects or pursuits of interest, ambition, or lit- 
erature, that can enlist either imagination or 
instruction into conversation. 


There were, however, two ladies who 
made agreeable exceptions to the rule of 
dulness — Mrs. Stephen Allen and Miss 
Dorothy Young. 


Mrs. Stephen Allen was the wife of a wine- 
merchant of considerable fortune, and of very 
worthy character. She was the most cele- 
brated beauty of Lynn, and might have been 
so of a much larger district, for her beauty 
was high, commanding, and truly uncommon ; 
and her understanding bore the same descrip- 
tion. She had wit at will; spirits the most 
vivacious and entertaining; and from a pas- 
sionate fondness for reading she had collected 
stores of knowledge which she was always able 
and “nothing loath ” to display. 


Miss Young was no less virtuous and 
cultivated, but she was plain and de- 
formed. The closest friendship subsisted 
between these two ladies, and Esther 
Burney soon made a third in the alliance. 
Mrs. Allen used to say that it was upon 
her pattern that she endeavored to form 
her own character, and Dorothy Young 
devoted herself to Esther’s children, act- 
ing the part of volunteer nurse whenever 
there was occasion. Madame D’Arblay 
dwells with grateful tenderness on the 
recollection of her rare unselfishness, 
and mentions that when her mother came 
to die, she named Dolly Young to her 
husband as the best second mother he 
could give their children. Dr. Burney, 
however, preferred a pretty wife, and after 
waiting six years, during which time Mrs. 
Allen became a widow, he married her 
instead. But Dolly remained a loved 
and valued friend. 

After a residence of nine or ten years 
in Lynn, during which Mr. Burney’s 
health re-established itself, it became the 
opinion of his friends that he should re- 
turn to London. The new start was made 
in Poland Street. Madame D’Arblay 
dwells with especial pride and tenderness 
on the details of the work, and the pleas- 
ures and the friendships of the first year 
after the return to London. Her father’s 
reputation as a teacher of music was now 
at its height, and his time was crowded 
with profitable engagements. In the sec- 
ond year her mother died of inflammation 
of the lungs, and Mr. Burney was left 
with a family of four girls and two boys. 





every rotation become more and more luxu- 


He made up his mind to send his girls, 
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two at a time, to a school at Paris, and, 
for various reasons, Hester, the eldest, 
and Susannah, the third daughter, were 
chosen to go first. Fanny was kept at 
home, partly on account of a delicate 
chest, which made her father always fear- 
ful that she should be carried off, like her 
mother, byconsumption. It was intended 
that she should go later. But circum- 
stances changed, and she remained at 
home altogether, and got, it has always 
been said, less regular education than any 
of the sisters. 

The Garricks were the most intimate 
friends of the Burneys at this time. Their 
villa at Hampton was the father’s frequent 
resort from Saturday to Monday; Mrs. 
Garrick’s box at Drury Lane was con- 
stantly occupied by the Burney children, 
who watched every new performance of 
their friend with a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility; and every part of the house 
in Poland Street was familiar with the 
presence of Garrick himself, who was as 
glad to romp with the children as to talk 
with the father, and always ready to act 
for the entertainment of all or any of the 
household. During the years spent at 
Lynn, Burney had lost sight of Mr. Crisp, 
but a chance meeting now brought them 
together again. Mr. Crisp had passed in 
the interval through the changes of for- 
tune and temper that Macaulay has de- 
scribed in the essay on Madame D’Ar- 
blay. After the failure of his play in 
1754, he bad left London, and fitted him- 
self up a villa at Hampton, where he 
purposed to spend the remainder of his 
life. But finding his income overtaxed 
by the constant demands his friends made 
upon his hospitality, he sold the villa, and 
buried himself in a corner of an old house 
called Chesington Hall, of which the mas- 
ter, Christopher Hamilton, was impover- 
ished like himself. He carefully concealed 
his hiding-place from all the world, and 
determined to be a recluse for the rest of 
his days. The secret was, however, told 
to Burney, and as there was still one thing 
— music— for which Mr. Crisp thought 
it worth while to stay in London during 
several weeks of every year, the friends 
were in no danger of losing one another 
again. Whenever Mr. Crisp was in town, 
he almost lived at the Burneys’ house, 
where the children called him * Daddy,” 
and loved him almost as much as their 
real father. Later on, Mr. Hamilton died, 
and his sister turned Chesington intoa 
boarding-house, of which Mr. Crisp was 
aconstantinmate. His sister, Mrs. Gast, 
also came to live there; and a certain 


Miss Kitty Cooke, who was niece to Miss 
Hamilton, took a practical part in the 
housekeeping. A closet in Mr. Crisp’s 
apartment was set aside for Dr. Burney, 
who used it as a country retreat, and Fan- 
ny, who was always Mr. Crisp’s favorite, 
was a frequent guest at the house. Miss 
Kitty Cooke was the kindest of hostesses 
to her. She was a lady of much home- 
lier type than most of Fanny’s friends, 
and when “ Evelina” was astonishing the 
literary world, her simple criticisms 
amused the author considerably, and 
sometimes proved more helpful than those 
of the learned. When Burney married 
Mrs. Allen, which he did secretly in order 
to avoid gossip, Mr. Crisp found a snug 
farmhouse on Chesington Common, with- 
in a mile anda half of the Hall, for the 
pair to pass their honeymoon in. It is 
pleasant to be explicitly told by Madame 
D’Arblay that this marriage was entirely 
agreeable to “the younger members of 
both families,” and to find Burney’s old 
friends gathering in unbroken circle round 
the new mistress of his house. 

Burney’s second marriage took place in 
1767. In 1769 he took his degree as 
doctor of music at Oxford. A little later 
he began to think seriously of writing a 
history of music; and, in order to collect 
material, he started in June, 1770, fora 
tour through France and Italy. “From 
the month of June, 1770, to that of Jan- 
uary, 1771,” says his daughter, “the life 
of Dr. Burney is narrated by himself in 
his ‘ Tour to France and Italy.” It was 
during these months of her father’s ab- 
sence that Fanny began to put into shape 
the story of “ Evelina.” She had long 
indulged a habit of desultory and secret 
writing, and, as everybody knows, a cher- 
ished MS., called the “ History of Caro- 
line Evelyn,” was burnt in her fifteenth 
year, when a resolution was taken to write 
no more. But the writing impulse was 
strong, and, by-and-by, she could not re- 
frain from jotting down the adventures of 
Caroline Evelyn’s daughter. While her 
father was abroad, she wrote much of this 
new history in a scrappy and disconnected 
way. But on his return she bad to put 
away ber own work and help in his. For 
several months she was almost continually 
engaged in writing, from his dictation and 
notes, the record of his tour. This done, 
Dr. Burney started on a second tour 
through Germany and the Netherlands, 
| and Fanny was once more mistress of her 
|time and pen. Some changes of resi- 
{dence were taking place at this time. 
| First the house in Poland Street was 
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given up fora larger and pleasanter one 
in Queen Square. But there were diffi- 
culties about the titles of the new house, 
and a second move became necessary. 
It was then that the house in St. Martin’s 
Street was purchased. The situation, 
judging by Madame D’Arblay’s account, 
was not pleasanter then than it is now. 
But it had its compensations. It was de- 
lightful to Dr. Burney to know that it had 
been lived in by Sir Isaac Newton, and it 
was a recommendation to all the family 
that it was near to Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
house in Leicester Square. The change 
from Queen Square to St. Martin’s Street 
was made while Dr. Burney was in Ger- 
many, and there was an interval during 
which Mrs. Burney and the daughters 
lived at Lynn and at Chesington. At 
Chesington, Fanny finished the rough 
writing of “ Evelina.” Dr. Burney’s sec- 
ond return from the Continent was fol- 
lowed by a severe rheumatic illness, which 
made him more than ever dependent on 
his daughters. And until the end of the 
year 1774, when the first volume of the 
“ History of Music” was completed, Fan- 
ny had no time to herself. But while she 
worked for her father and saw her hand- 
writing turning into print, the idea grew 
upon her that her story would look well 
in print also, and as soon as she was free 
she determined to copy it in feigned 
hand, so as to escape recognition by the 
printers, and offer it to Dodsley. Dods- 
ley declined even to look at the anony- 
mous MS., and it was offered to Mr. 
Lowndes, of Fleet Street, who purchased 
it for the sum of £20. 

Some excellent letters from Fanny to 
Mr. Crisp, written at this time, and 
printed in the memoirs of Dr. Burney, 
give a vivid picture of the animated family 
and social life in the midst of which the 
publication of “Evelina” was secretly 
arranged. Her great themes are the 
visits of Garrick, the concerts at her 
father’s house, the beginnings of the 
Streatham acquaintance. She knew 
Streatham well by report before she was 
introduced there as the author of “the 
best novel since Smollett.” Her father 
had been invited in the course of 1776 to 
teach harmony to Miss Thrale. The les- 
sons, as lessons, were a failure, for music 
was not very much cared for in the house, 
and Mrs. Thrale, who found Dr. Burney 
excellent company, used to interrupt her 





daughter’s studies to discuss literature | 


and politics with the tutor; and Dr. Bur- 
ney, after a brief resistance, resigned 
himself to the pleasant irregularity, and 
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sang the praises of Mrs. Thrale very 
heartily in St. Martin’s Street. With 
Johnson he had long had a slight ac- 
quaintance, which now quickly ripened 
into warm friendship. 

Out of many pages tempting to tran- 
scribe, I choose Fanny’s account of the 
first visit of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale 
to her father’s house. In all the diary I 
do not think there is anything quite so 
good as the clear cutting of this first im- 
pression of the group of which she was 
soon to be a distinguished member : — 


We were all — by we I mean Suzette, Char- 
lotte, and I—for my mother had seen him 
before, as had my sister Burney ; but we three 
were all in a twitter, from violent expectation 
and curiosity for the sight of this monarch of 
books and authors. 

Mrs. and Miss Thrale came long before 
Lexiphanes. Mrs, Thrale is a pretty woman 
still, though she has some defect in the mouth 
that looks like a cut or scar; but her nose is 
very handsome, her complexion very fair ; she 
has the emdonpoint charmant, and her eyes are 
blue and lustrous. She is extremely lively and 
chatty, and showed none of the supercilious or 
pedantic airs so freely, or, rather, so scoffingly, 
attributed by you envious lords of the creation 
to women of learning or celebrity; on the 
contrary, she is full of spirit, remarkably gay, 
and extremely agreeable. I liked her in every- 
thing except her entrance into the room, which 
was rather florid and flourishing, as who should 
say, “It’s I!—no less a person than Mrs. 
Thrale!” However, all that ostentation wore 
out in the course of the visit, which lasted the 
whole morning ; and you could not help liking 
her, she is so very entertaining — though not 
simple enough, I believe, for quite winning 
your heart. 

Miss Thrale seems just verging on her teens. 
She is certainly handsome, and her beauty is 
of a peculiar sort ; fair, round, firm, and cheru- 
bimical, with its chief charm exactly where 
lies the mother’s failure, namely, in the mouth. 
She is reckoned cold and proud ; but I believe 
her to be merely shy and reserved ; you, how- 
ever, would have liked her, and called her a 
girl of fashion, for she was very silent, but very 
observant, and never looked tired, though she 
never uttered a syllable. 


The sisters, Hester and Susan, play a 
duet, very nervously at first, but with 
gathering courage as they realize that the 
visitors are not critical. Fanny is in “a 
twitter, twitter, twitter,” to see Dr. John- 
son, who arrives in good time : — 





. « « Dr. Johnson was announced! Every- 
body rose to do him honor, and he returned the 
attention with the most formal courtesy. My 
| father then, having welcomed him with the 
| warmest respect, whispered to him that music 
| was going forward, which he would not, my 
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father thinks, have found out ; and placing him 
on the best seat vacant, told his daughters to 
go on with the duet, while Dr. Johnson, in- 
tently rolling towards him one eye —for they 
say he cannot see with the other—made a 
grave nod, and gave a dignified motion with 
one hand, in silent approvance of the pro- 
ceeding. 

But now, my dear Mr. Crisp, I am mortified 
to own, what you, who always smile at my en- 
thusiasm, will hear without caring a straw for, 
that he is, indeed, very ill-favored! Yet he 
has naturally a noble figure: tall, stout, grand, 
and authoritative ; but he stoops horribly ; his 
back is quite round; his mouth is continually 
cpening and shutting, as if he were chewing 
something; he has a singular method of twirl- 
ing his fingers and twisting his hands ; his vast 
body is in constant agitation, see-sawing back- 
wards and forwards; his feet are never a mo- 
ment quiet, and his whole great person looked 
often as if it were going to roll itself, quite 
voluntarily, from his chair to the floor. 

His dress, considering the times, and that 
he had meant to put on all his dest becomes — 
for he was engaged to dine with a very fine 
party at Mrs. Montague’s — was as much out 
of the common road as his figure. He hada 
large, full, bushy wig, a snuff-color coat, with 
gold buttons (or, peradventure, brass) — but 
no ruffles to his doughty fists, and, not, I sup- 
pose, to be taken for a Blue, though going to 
the Blue Queen, he had on very coarse black 
worsted stockings, 

He is shockingly near-sighted ; a thousand 
times more so than either my Padre or myself. 
He did not even know Mrs. Thrale till she 
held out her hand to him, which she did very 
engagingly. After the first few minutes he 
drew his chair close to the pianoforte, and 
then bent down his nose quite over the keys 
to examine them, and the four hands at work 
upon them, till poor Hetty and Susan hardly 
knew how to play on for fear of touching his 
phiz; or, which was harder still, how to keep 
their countenances, 

When the duet was finished, my father in- 
troduced your Hettina to him, as an old ac- 
quaintance, to whom, when she was a little 
girl, he had presented his Zd/er. 

His answer to this was imprinted on her 
pretty face—not a half touch or a courtly 
salute, but a good, real, substantial, and very 
loud kiss. Everybody was obliged to stroke 
their chins that they might hide their mouths. 

Beyond this chaste embrace, his attention 
was not to be drawn off two minutes longer 
from the books, to which he now strided his 
way, for we had left the drawing-room for the 
library on account of the pianoforte. He 
pored over them, shelf by shelf, almost brush- 
ing them with his eyelashes from near exam- 
ination, At last, fixing upon something that 
happened to hit his fancy, he took it down, 
and, standing aloof from the company, which 
he seemed clean and clear to forget, he began, 
without further ceremony, and very compos- 
edly, to read to himself, and as intently as if 
he had been alone in his own study. 
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In January, 1778, “ Evelina” appeared. 
One morning Mrs. Burney read aloud at 
breakfast the newspaper announcement 
of the publication, and passed straight on 
to other topics without observing the 
blushes of Fanny, or the smiles of Susan 
and Charlotte. Dr. Burney, though he 
knew that his daughter had written a 
book and thought of publishing it, had 
never heard the name of the work, and, 
as Fanny herself conjectured, had very 
likely forgotten the whole affair. For 
five months, during which she nursed her 
father through an illness, and then fell ill 
herself, she heard nothing of the fate of 
her book. But in the sixth month, when 
she was away at Chesington, news the 
most delightful came to her. First, Char- 
lotte wrote that Dr. Burney had come 
home one day, and asked eagerly for a 
certain copy of the Monthly Review, 
which contained an eulogistic notice of 
“Evelina.” Then Susan sent a letter, 
which might be Fanny’s own, so like is it 
in form and style, telling all the details of 
a conversation at Streatham, in which, in 
Dr. Burney’s hearing, Johnson had urged 
Mrs. Thrale to get “Evelina” at once, 
because Mrs. Cholmondeley was recom- 
mending it all over the town, and had 
actually made Burke and Sir Joshua read 
it. And before long Dr. Burney found 
time to run down to Chesington, and make 
his daughter quite happy by saying, “I 
have read your book, Fanny! but you 
need not blush at it, it is full of merit, it 
is really extraordinary!” Next the secret 
was told to Mrs. Thrale, and her charm- 
ing letter of congratulation made part of 
the next packet from home. Mr. Crisp 
had read the book through before he was 
told who the author was; but when he 
knew, his praises were as cordial as any. 

As soon as Fanny went home, she paid 
her first visit to Streatham, and wrote her 
“ Daddy Crisp” such a minutely detailed 
history of it as he loved to receive from 
her. Everything is described, beginning 
with the “ fidgets ” she suffered as they 
drove along the dusty road and she tried 
to realize what her reception would be. 
In time the white house came in sight, 
standing inits fine paddock. Mrs. Thrale, 
strolling in the garden, saw her visitors, 
and came to them as they got down 
from the chaise. “Ah!” she cried, “I 
hear Dr. Burney’s voice. And you have 
brought your daughter? Well, now, you 
are good.” 

She then received me, taking both my hands, 
and, with mixed politeness and cordiality, wel- 
coming me to Streatham, She led me into 
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the house, and addressed herself almost wholly 
for afew minutes to my father, as if to give 
me an assurance she did not mean to regard 
me as a show, or to distress or frighten me by 
drawing me out. Afterwards she took me up- 
stairs, and showed me the house, and said she 
had very much wished to see me at Streatham, 
and should always think herself much obliged 
to Dr. Burney for his goodness in bringing me, 
which she looked upon as a very great favor. 
But though we were some time together, and 
though she was so very civil, she did not Aint 
at my book, and I love her much more than 
ever for her delicacy in avoiding a subject 
which she could not but see would have greatly 
embarrassed me. 


By-and-by, Mrs. Thrale went to dress, 
and left her in the library where the books 
were that Johnson was given a hundred 
pounds to buy, and the portraits that Sir 
Joshua had painted —all familiar to Fanny 
in advance. But the great event of the day 
was the dinner —‘“a noble dinner, and 
an excellent dessert.” Soon after they 
were seated, Johnson camein. She was 
formally presented to him, and he took 
the chair beside her. Almost at once the 
battery of playful gallantry opened upon 
her. Johnson asked, what was in some 
pies that Mrs. Thrale did not offer him: — 


“Mutton,” answered she: “TI don’t ask you 
to eat any, because I know you despise it.” 

“ No, madam, no, I despise nothing that is 
good of its sort; but I am too proud now to 
eat of it. Sitting by Miss Burney makes me 
very proud to-day.” 


He drinks her health and Miss Thrale’s, 
and laments that we “cannot wish young 
ladies well, without wishing them to be- 
come old women.” It is suggested that 
“some people are old and young at the 
same time, for they wear so well that 
they never look old.” Johnson contra- 
dicts laughingly, “No, no, that never 
was — you might as well say they were 
at once tall and short.” He quotes an 
epitaph to the point; Mrs. Thrale caps 
his quotation with French verses ; he ex- 
tinguishes her French with Latin. They 
remember an epilogue of Garrick, and 
pass on to discussion of the actor, and 
how he wears. And so from one thing to 
another, till Johnson tells, as an instance 
of gross manners, how a lady with whom 
he once travelled called for a pint of ale 
at an inn and quarrelled with the waiter 
for not giving tull measure: ‘ Now, Ma- 
dame Duval could not have done a grosser 
thing!” 


my usual composure. After dinner, when Mrs, 
Thrale and I left the gentlemen, we had a con- 
versation, that to me could not but be delight- 
ful, as she was all good humor, spirits, and 
amiability. However, I shall not attempt to 
write more particulars of this day, than which 
I have never known a happier, because the 
chief subject that was started and kept up was 
an invitation for me to Streatham, and a desire 
that I might accompany my father thither next 
week, and stay with them some time. 


II. 


FANNY’s second visit to Streatham fol- 
lowed very soon upon the first, and from 
this time (August) to the end of the year 
she was pretty constantly with the Thrales. 
Every page of the diary of this period 
teems with the names of distinguished 
people to whom she was introduced, and 
with the compliments they paid her. One 
is tempted to linger over one anecdote 
after another, to quote from every conver- 
sation, to repeat once more every scrap of 
the brilliant gossip. But that is impossi- 
ble, and by no means necessary. ‘Those 
who do not know these things already, 
and who want to know them, must read 
them for themselves in the “ Diary.” My 
extracts hitherto have been almost all 
from the “ Memoirs of Dr. Burney,” of 
which book Macaulay has said that its 
style is the worst known among men, and 
that to read it must ever be a painful task. 
Under these circumstances, its chances of 
getting read at the present day are small, 
and there is therefore an excuse of quot- 
ing freely from it, which does not avail 
in the case of the “ Diary and Letters.” 
Moreover, it is Miss Burney’s own story 
that I wish to follow, and the thread of 
this is best kept by avoiding the pages 
that record her triumphs in society, and 
attending to the progress of her work and 
to her relations with her intimate friends. 
Mr. Crisp, who always watched over her 
paternally, wrote to her in November to 
remind her of the importance of turning 
her talent as quickly as possible to solid 
account : — 


When you know the world half so well as I 
do, you will then be convinced that a state of 
independence is the only basis on which to rest 
your future ease and comfort. You are now 
young, lively, gay. You please, and the world 
smiles upon you—this is your time. Years 
and wrinkles in their due season (perhaps at- 
tended with want of health and spirits) will 
succeed, You will then bé no longer the same 
Fanny of 1778, feasted, caressed, admired, with 





Oh! [says Fanny] how everybody laughed! 
and to be sure I did not glow at all nor munch 
fast, nor look at my plate, nor lose any part of 


all the soothing circumstances of your present 
|situation, The Thrales, the Johnsons, the 
| Sewards, Cholmondeleys, etc, etc., who are 
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now so high in position, and might be such|and personal consequence which might 
powerful protectors as almost to insure success fairly amuse Mrs. Thrale, whose own 


to anything that is tolerable, may then them- 
selves be moved off the stage. I will no longer 
dwell on so disagreeable a change of the scene ; 
Jet me only earnestly urge you to act vigorously 
(what I really believe is in your power) a dis- 
tinguished part in the present one—‘“ now 
while it is yet day, and before the night cometh, 
when no man can work.” 


Fanny’s answer was that she was al- 
ready at work upon a play, that being the 
kind of composition her new friends 
thought she had most talent for. In the 
beginning of 1779 she was at home for 
some time; and we find her unhappy 
about an allusion to her as the “ dear little 
Burney” in a satirical poem entitled 
“Warley.” No harm was said of Fanny, 
but the pamphlet was extremely coarse in 
tone, and it was naturally painful to ber 
to have her name connected with it, and 
the phrase that expressed Dr. Johnson’s 
affection for her dragged through the 
mud. The chief, lasting interest of the 
affair lies, however, in the characteristic 
letter of consolation it drew from Mrs. 
Thrale, one passage of which I must 
quote here as an act of justice. After a 
great deal of excellent sense and kind- 
ness, and some friendly remonstrance 
with Fanny on her sensitiveness and self- 


consciousness, Mrs. Thrale pulls herself | 


up in this way: “ But I see you saying, 
‘Why, this is Mrs. Selwyn without her 
wit.’ Very well, madam, don’t you be 
Lady Louisa without her quality.” Now, 
Miss Ellis has lately cited, as evidence of 
Mrs. Thrale’s insincerity, a satirical pas- 
sage from that lady’s journal, in which 
Fanny is called the “Lady Louisa of 
Leicester Square,” and the dignity of the 
music-master’s daughter is made fun of. 
lt seems to me to make a difference that 
the comparison had already been used, 
and the satire hinted, in a most affection- 
ate and most frank letter to Fanny herself. 
No one can dispute that the extraordinary 
candor of Mrs. Thrale’s note-book often 
offends against good taste, but unless we 
are to assume that Madame D’Arblay was 
perfect, I cannot see that there is any- 
thing said of her in “ Thraliana” that jus- 
tifies the charge of insincerity. Quite in 
the beginning of their acquaintance Mrs. 
Thrale had remonstrated with Fanny in 
conversation upon her over-sensitiveness. 
And, apart from this business of the 
pamphlet, which was really disagreeable, 
it is easy to read, through Fanny’s own 
lines, that into this “sensitiveness ” there 
entered elements of social exclusiveness 
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fault was to care too little for the dignity 
of her position. She had as good a right 
to laugh at Fanny’s excess of dignity, as 
Fanny had to mourn over her want of 
dignity. Neither abstained from criticism 
of the other, but Mrs. Thrale, quite as 
much as Fanny, invariably wrote her 
warmest praises of her friend in the next 
line of the same private page on which 
she found fault. They were women of 
very unlike types. That Mrs. Thrale had 
great faults nobody has ever doubted, for 
first among these was a total want of dis- 
cretion, which laid her whole character 
bare. That Miss Burney had faults is not 
so readily believed, or so easily proved, 
because foremost among her virtues was 
a great discretion that kept a guard upon 
all her words and ways. Still, when Mrs. 
Thrale’s candid journal has once set us 
on their track, it is not very difficult to 
discover what were the little weaknesses 
that kept Miss Burney human. And it 
seems to me far less to her discredit to 
accept both sides of Mrs. Thrale’s ac- 
count of her, than to turn all that is not 
praise against Mrs. Thrale, and so reduce 
ourselves to the necessity of supposing 
that Fanny was throughout the dupe of 
her friend’s flattery. For if Mrs. Thrale’s 
praises were not sincere, that is what it 
come to. She must have been so very 
insincere that it was discreditable alike to 
Fanny’s head and heart to have ever loved 
her, and monstrous to talk, as Madame 
D’Arblay did, even long years after their 
intimacy ceased, of her “extraordinary 
virtues.” 

Soon after the “ Warley ” trouble, Fan- 
ny was again at Streatham, writing to 
Mr. Crisp: “ The kindness and honors I 
meet with from this charming family are 
greater than I can mention; sweet Mrs. 
Thrale hardly leaves me for a moment, 
and Dr. Johnson is another Daddy Crisp 
to me.” A little later she tells him that 
her play is progressing, but that she is 
keeping it very secret, because she can- 
not confide in one friend without offend. 
ing many, and she cannot confide in all 
without having the thing read by the 
whole town before it is acted. Mrs. Mon- 
tague, Mrs. Greville, Mrs. Crewe, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
“and many inferior etc.’s, all think they 
have an equal claim to be counsellors.” 
After this she went with the Thrales to 
Brighton, where they passed their time 
“ most delectably,” and she began to at- 
tach herself to Mr. and Miss Thrale, who 








at first did not altogether charm her, On 
their return to Streatham, Mr. Thrale had 
a paralytic seizure, and a gloom fell upon 
the house where everything had hitherto 
looked so bright. Fanny's play was fin- 
ished by August of this year, and sub- 
mitted to the judgment of her father and 
Mr. Crisp. They could not advise her to 
publish it, and she took her disappoint- 
ment in excellent part, writing to her 
father : — 


What my Daddy Crisp says, “ that it would 
be the best policy, but for pecuniary advan- 
tages, for me to write no more,” is exactly 
what I have always thought since “ Evelina” 
was published. But I will not now talk of 
putting it in practice, for the best way I can 
take of showing that I have a true and just 
sense of the spirit of your condemnation, is not 
to sink sulky and dejected under it, but to 
exert myself to produce something less repre- 
hensible. 


In the autumn she was again with the 
Thrales at Brighton and Tunbridge Wells; 
and in the spring of 1770 she spent three 
months with them at Bath, from which 
place she wrote to Mr. Crisp: — 


You make a comigue kind of inquiry about 
my “incessant and uncommon engagements.” 
Now, my dear daddy, this is an inquiry I feel 
rather small in answering, for I am sure you 
expect to hear something respectable in that 
sort of way, whereas I[ have nothing to enumer- 
ate that commands attention, or that will make 
a favorable report. For the truth is, my “un- 
common ” engagements have only been of the 
visiting system, and my “incessant” ones only 
of the working party ; for perpetual dress re- 
quires perpetual replenishment, and that replen- 
ishment actually occupies almost every mo- 
ment I spend out of company. ‘ Fact! fact!” 
I assure you, however paltry, ridiculous, or 
inconceivable it may sound, Caps, hats, and 
ribbons make, indeed, no venerable appearance 
upon paper, no more do eating and drinking ; 
yet the one can no more be worn without being 
made, than the other can be swallowed without 
being cooked ; and those who can neither pay 
milliners nor keep scullions, must either toil for 
themselves or go capless and dinnerless. So 
if you are for a high-polished comparison, I’m 
your man! Now, instead of furbelows and 
gewgaws of this sort, my dear daddy probably 
expected to hear of duodecimos, octavos, or 
quartos! //éas! I am sorry that is not the 


case, but not one word, no, not one syllable,- 


did I write to any purpose, from the time you 
left me at Streatham till Christmas, when I 
came home. 


A panic, occasioned by the Lord George 
Gordon riots, brought the Bath visit to a 
sudden conclusion in the beginning of 
June. The Thrales returned to Brighton, 
and Fanny went home. The correspond- 
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ence between Mrs. Thrale and Miss Bur. 
ney, during this separation, is affectionate 
and full; but there are indications, in the 
journals of both, that their intercourse 
while at Bath had had its petty jars. 
Mrs. Thrale was anxious about her hus- 
band’s health, and generally harassed and 
irritable. She was critical about Fanny 
while Fanny was with her, but eager for 
her return as soon as she went away from 
her. Fanny knew some of her troubles, 
and administered what consolation she 
could by letter; of other troubles she 
may not have known — any way they were 
of a nature not to admit of open sympa- 
thy. But before long they were together 
again at Streatham, to the satisfaction of 
both; and Mr. Crisp, who considered 
that Fanny had had enough of “ flatter- 
ing idleness,” could only get her away by 
coming himself to fetch her. She re- 
mained at Chesington, working steadily 
at “ Cecilia,” till the beginning of 1781, 
when she was called home to assist in the 
preparations for the wedding of her sister 
Susan; and immediately Mrs. Thrale’s 
invitations began again. But Dr. Burney 
made a stand against them, and did what 
he could to keep Fanny at work. Upon 
which she wrote to Mrs. Thrale : — 


I think I shall always hate this book, which 
has kept me so long away from you, as much 
as I shall always love ‘ Evelina,” who first 
comfortably introduced me to you. 


And Mrs. Thrale wrote in her diary : — 


What a blockhead Dr. Burney is to be always 
sending for his daughter home so! What a 
monkey! Is she not better and happier with 
me than she can be anywhere else? Johnson 
is enraged at the silliness of their family con- 
duct. I confess myself provoked excessively, 
but I love the girl so dearly, and the Doctor 
too for that matter, only that he has such odd 
notions of superiority in his own house, and 
will have his children under his feet forsooth, 
rather than let ’em live in peace, plenty, and 
comfort anywhere from home. If I did not 
provide Fanny with every wearable — every 
wishable, indeed —it would vex me to be 
served so ; but to see the impossibility of com- 
pensating for the pleasures of St. Martin’s 
Street makes me at once merry and mortified. 


It was in the spring of this year that 
Mr. Thrale died. Though Mrs. Thrale 
had never pretended to love her husband 
in any romantic sense, or to fancy herself 
so loved by him, she felt keenly the loss 
of her “oldest friend,” and Fanny never 
doubted the sincerity of her grief. She 
replied very tenderly to the little note 
that bade her “ write to me, pray for me,” 





and held herself ready to go to her as 
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soon as her company should be desired. 
Through the summer she was constantly 
with Mrs. Thrale; but in October Mr. 
Crisp interfered once more, and got her 
to Chesington, where she settled down to 
“Cecilia” again. From this time she 
appears to have worked industriously, 
refusing invitations, so that she might 
“live almost alone with Cecilia,” unti! the 
book was finished in June, 1782. Her 
first festivity, after finishing her task, was 
the dinner, at Sir Joshua’s house on Rich- 
mond Hill, where she met Burke. She 
has described the occasion at length, both 
in the “ Diary” and the “ Memoirs.” Of 
Burke himself she wrote to her sister 
Susan, now Mrs. Philips :— 


Captain Philips knows Mr. Burke. Has he 
or has he not told you how delightful a creature 
he is? If he has not, pray, in my name, abuse 
him without mercy ; if he has, pray ask him if 
he will subscribe to my account of him which 
herewith shall follow: He is tall, his figure is 
noble, his air commanding, his address grace- 
ful; his voice is clear, penetrating, sonorous, 
and powerful ; his language is copious, various, 
and eloquent ; his manners are attractive ; his 
conversation is delightful. Since we lost Gar- 
rick, I have seen nobody so enchanting. 


Burke had already paid her the compli- 
ment of sitting up all night to read “ Eve- 
lina;” before long he was devoting three 
whole days to “ Cecilia,” and writing the 
letter of fine praise that now makes part 
of the introduction to the novel. Gibbon 
was also of the Richmond party, but he 
was so completely eclipsed by Burke that 
Miss Burney could remember nothing to 
record of him. 

The success of “Cecilia” left nothing 
to desire. Those who had admired “ Ev- 
elina” admired its successor more, Those 
who had feared a second venture, after a 
first hit of such rare effect, were satisfied 
that Fanny's talent was well rooted. Her 
publisher paid her a handsome sum, and 
the measure of her own and her friends’ 
content was full. But the close of this 
year was clouded over by the uncomfort- 
able feelings to which Mrs. Thrale’s at- 
tachment for Pioz# gave rise. Fanny 
stayed with her at Brighton in the au- 
tumn, and received her confidences, but 
could not give sympathy or approval. 
Johnson was at Brighton also, and she 
found him extremely irritable and over- 
bearing; so much so, that people were 
pointedly excluding him from parties to 
which Mrs. Thrale and her other guests 





were bidden. “To me only is he now 
kind,” wrote Fanny; “poor Mrs. Thrale | 
fares worst of all.” The spring brought | 


a new trouble in the death of Mr. Crisp. 
Then Johnson had a paralytic stroke, and 
anxiety on his account cast a gloom over 
the whole circle of her acquaintance. 
She still went to the usual houses, and 
met distinguished people, but she had no 
spirit to enjoy herself. In the beginning 
of 1778 she wrote : — 


I have lately spent a great deal of time at 
home, for I have now a little broke my father 
into permitting my sending excuses; and, in- 
deed, I was most heartily tired of visiting, 
though the people visited have been among the 
first for talents in the kingdom. I can go no- 
where with pleasure or spirit, if I meet not 
somebody who interests my heart as well as 
my head, and I miss Mrs. Thrale most woe- 
fully in both particulars. . . . The heart- 
fascination of Mrs. Thrale, indeed, few know; 
but those few must confess, and must feel, her 
sweetness to them is as captivating as her wit 
is brilliant to all. 


In May, Mrs. Thrale came to London, 
and Fanny devoted almost the whole of 
a week to her, “whose society was truly 
the most delightful of cordials to me, 
however at times mixed with bitters the 
least palatable.” So things went on till 
August, when the long- debated marriage 
became an accomplistied fact, and Mrs. 
Piozzi wrote to ask for congratulations 
from Fanny and her father. Dr. Burney, 
like a wise man, seeing the thing was 
done, pocketed his objections, and cor: 
dially wished her joy. Fanny felt that 
her plain-spoken opposition before the 
event made this course impossible to her; 
and wrote what she felt. Mrs. Piozzi was 
hurt, and Fanny wrote again more sympa- 
thetically ; and with this second letter the 
friendship of the two women practically 
ended. For several years they neither 
met nor wrote; then accident brought 
them together again, and from that time 
to 1821, when Mrs. Piozzi died, they held 
an intermittent intercourse, dependent 
upon chance circumstances. Each con- 
sidered the other answerable for the 
breach, which both regretted ; but neither 
saw her way to returning to the old rela- 
tions, and it is easy to see that such a 
return was impossible. If Mrs. Piozzi’s 
marriage had been in truth the criminal 
act one might suppose from the tone her 
friends took about it, she might have re- 
pented and been reconciled to her judges. 
But as it was only an inexpedient step, of 
which the inexpediency arose from the 
fact that it invelved a loss of respect in 
the world to which her judges belonged, 
she could not accept their forgiveness 
without suffering a much more serious 








loss of dignity than she incurred by mar- 
rying the singer. 

Through this marriage, the Burneys 
lost, not only Mrs. Thrale’s society, but 
much of Dr. Johnson’s. His irritability 
on the subject was so great that Fanny 
and her father kept out of his way in order 
to avoid hearing his bitter condemnations 
of their old friend. But Johnson could 
not do long without his “ little Burney,” 
and he wrote to rebuke her for her neg- 
lect. She came at once to see him, and 
was welcomed as the “dearest of all dear 
ladies.” And for the few remaining 
months of his life she was with him fre- 
quently. 


III. 


WITH the winter of 1784, closed the 
most brilliant period of Fanny Burney’s 
life. The death of Johnson was the last 


of a series of losses and changes that had | 
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scension of the royal personages and en- 
tertained by their conversation ; and she 
amused herself afterwards with writing 
to her sister some burlesque rules of 
court etiquette : — 


Directions for coughing, sneezing, or moving 
before the King and Queen. — In the first place 
you must not cough. If you find a cough 
tickling in your throat, you must avert it from 
making any sound; if you find yourself chok- 
ing with the forbearance, you must choke — 
but not-‘cough. In the second place, you must 
not sneeze. If you have a vehement cold you 
must take no notice of it; if your nose-mem- 
branes feel a great irritation, you must hold 
vour breath; if a sneeze still insists upon 
making its way, you must oppose it by keeping 
your teeth grinding together ; if the violence 
of the repulse breaks some blood-vessel, you 
must break the blood-vessel — but not sneeze. 
In the third place, you must not, upon any ac- 
count, stir either hand or foot. If, by chance, 
a black pin runs into your head, you must not 





been gradually breaking up the circle of| take it out. If the pain is very great, you 


congenial friendships under whose protec- 
tion she had enjoyed her first honors. It 
is with an uncomfortable sense of having 
passed into a strange world that one opens 
the volume of the “ Diary” that begins 
the new life, without Mr. Crisp, without 
Dr. Johnson, without Mrs. Thrale. 
Burke, too, though his friendship to Fan- 
ny and her father was constant and active 
to the end of his life, was for a time prac- 
tically lost to their society, through his 
absorption in the labors of the Warren 
Hastings prosecution. 

But as the old circle melted away, a new 
one formed itself. Fanny was becoming 
intimate with the Locks, of Norbury Park, 
and spending much time in the company 
of Mrs. Delany. She made the acquaint- 
ance also of Warren Hastings and his 
wife, and was fascinated by both. Other 
friends of this time were Mr. and Mrs. 
Smelt,* through whom, as_ well as 
through Mrs. Delany, the way was qui- 
etly preparing for her court appointment. 
It was through Mrs. Delany’s praises 
that she first became known to Queen 
Charlotte, who conceived the desire to 
have her about her, from seeing how 
much she possessed the gift of making 
her friends love her. There are very 
lively and elaborate descriptions in the 
* Diary” of some interviews with the king 
and queen that took place in the course of 
Fanny’s first visit to Mrs. Delany, after 
that lady’s establishment at Windsor. 


} must be sure to bear it without wincing ; if it 
| brings the tears into your eyes, you must not 
wipe them off ; if they give you a tingling by 
running down your cheeks, you must look as if 
nothing was the matter. If the blood should 
gush from your head by means of the black 
pin, you must say nothing about it, etc. 


In the spring of 1786 she paida second 
visit to Windsor with her father, who was 
soliciting the place of master of the king’s 
band. They were advised to waylay the 
king and queen upon the terrace, and 
they did so; but the result was not quite 
satfsfactory : — 


My dear father was not spoken to, though 
he had a bow every time the King passed him 
and a courtesy from the Queen. But it hurt 
him, and he thought it a very bad prognostic ; 
and all there was at all to build upon was the 
graciousness shown to me, which, indeed, in 
the manner I was accosted, was very flattering, 
and, except to high rank, I am told, very rare. 


On their return home they learned that 
the place had been given to another man, 
upon which Miss Burney remarks, “ This 
was not very exhilarating.” 

Within a month of this fruitless visit 
of solicitation, the office of keeper of the 
queen’s robes was offered to Miss Bur- 
ney. Writing toa friend while the ques- 
tion of accepting or refusing was still 
open, she states the situation and her own 
feelings about it fully: — 


You cannot easily picture to yourself the 
consternation with which I received this inti- 





Fanny was much flattered by the conde- jmation, . . . I frankly told Mr. Smelt that no 
| situation of that sort was suited to my own 
* Mr. Smelt had been sub-governor to the Prince of | taste or promising to my own happiness. He 
; seemed ecually sorry and surprised ; he expa- 


Wales. 
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tiated warmly upon the sweetness of character 
of all the Royal Family, and then begged me 
to consider the very peculiar distinction shown 
me, that, unsolicited, unsought, I had been 
marked out with such personal favor by the 
queen herself as a person with whom she had 
been so singularly pleased, as to wish to settle 


me with one of the princesses, in preference to | 


the thousands of offered candidates, of high 
birth and rank, but small fortunes, who were 
waiting and supplicating for places in the new- 
forming establishment. Her Majesty proposed 
giving me apartments in the palace, making 
me belong to the table of Mrs, Schwellenberg, 
with whom all her own visitors — bishops, 
lords, or commons — always dine ; keeping me 
a footman, and settling on me £200 a year. 
“And in such a situation,” he added, “so re- 
spectably offered, not solicited, you may have 
opportunities of seeing your particular friends, 
especially your father, such as scarce any other 
could afford you.” ... This was a plea not 
to be answered, yet the attendance upon this 
princess was to be incessant, the confinement 
to the Court continual. I was scarce ever to 
be spared for a single visit from the palaces, 
nor to receive anybody but with permission. 
What a life for me, who have friends so dear 
to me, and to whom friendship is the balm, the 
comfort, the very support of existence ! 


The advantages of the post were too 
solid to allow of serious hesitation; the 
place was accepted, and the appointment 
was shortly announced in the newspapers. 
Congratulations poured in from all sides, 
and none were more appreciated than 
those of Burke, who, calling one day when 
father and daughter were both out, wrote 
on acard, “Mr. Burke —to congratulate 
upon the honor done by the queen to 
Miss Burney —and to herself.” 

Fanny took up her appointment on the 
2oth of June, 1786, and on the same day, 
after her formal reception by the queen, 
she wrote to her father : — 


What my difficulties ave to be I know not, 
nor what my dangers; but everybody speaks 
of this as a situation abounding in both, and 
requiring the most indefatigable prudence and 
foresight. At present, however, I see none. I 
am happy, indeed, to tell my dearest father that 
my road has grown smoother and smoother, 
and that whatever precipices and troubles I 
may have to encounter, they have not appeared 
to terrify me on the outset. 


A very little time, however, revealed 
troubles and precipices enough for her 
danger and discomfort. In August she 
was writing to her sister of the misery 
she suffered through the jealous and ex- 
acting temper of Mrs. Schwellenberg.. It 
had cost her a hard struggle to resign 
herself to separation from her family and 
friends, and to submit to the many re- 


| straints and constraints that are insepa- 
|rable from life at court, even under the 
| most favorable auspices. But the uniform 
\kindness of every member of the royal 
| family, the friendship of Mrs. Delany and 
| of one or two other persons about the 
|court, in whose company and conversa- 
| tion she took real pleasure, would proba- 
bly have comforted her in a little time; 
and though she must have always pre- 
ferred the freer conditions of her former 
life, it cannot be doubted that she would 
have found the means of reasonable hap- 
piness in her new circumstances, but for 
the persecutions of Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
whose insane jealousy prevented her from 
enjoying such society as was still open to 
her, and whose selfishness robbed her of 
the hours of leisure during which she 
should have rested from the fatigues of 
her attendance upon the queen. She was 
hardly her own mistress for a single hour 
of the day, and her official day began at 
six o’clock in the morning and did not 
end before midnight. The strain was too 
much for her health and spirits, and she 
very soon began to break down under it. 
It is impossible to read without sympa- 
thy her sad account of herself, written 
within a month of beginning residence at 
court. But it is equally impossible not to 
see that the one circumstance that made 
her lot so miserable was of a kind that 
could not reasonably have been antici- 
pated by her friends when they advised 
her to accept the post. 


Oh, my beloved Susan [she writes] ‘tis a 
refractory heart I have todeal with! It strug- 
gles so hard to be sad—and silent —and fly 
from you entirely, since it cannot fly entirely 
to you. I do all I can to conquer it, to con- 
tent it, to give it a taste and enjoyment for 
what is still attainable; but at times I cannot 
manage it, and it seems absolutely indispensable 
to my peace to occupy myself in anything 
rather than in writing to the person most dear 
to me upon earth! ’Tis strange,— but such 
is the fact, —and I now do best when I get 
with those who never heard of you, and who 
care not about me. If to you alone I show 
myself in these dark colors, can you blame the 
plan that I have intentionally been forming — 
namely, to wean myself from myself —to leave 
all my affections —to curb all my wishes — to 
deaden all my sensations? This design, my 
Susan, I formed so long ago as the first day 
my dear father accepted my offered, appoint- 
ment. I thought that what demanded a com- 
plete new system of life, required, if attainable, 
a new set of feelings for all enjoyment of new 
| prospects, and for lessening regrets at what 
were quitted, or lost. Such being my primi- 
tive idea, merely from my grief of separation, 
| imagine but how it was strengthened and im- 











proved when the interior of my position be- 
came known to me! when I saw myself ex- 
pected by Mrs. Schwellenberg, not to be her 
colleague, but her dependent deputy! not to 
be her visitor at my own option, but her com- 
panion, her humble companion, at her own 
command! This has given so new a character 
to the place I had accepted under such differ- 
ent auspices, that nothing but my horror of 
disappointing, perhaps displeasing, my dearest 
father, has deterred me from the moment that 
I made this mortifying discovery from soliciting 
his leave to resign. 

She adhered bravely to her resolution 
not to disappoint her father by throwing 
up her appointment. And, indeed, though 
this is a point on which Madame D’Ar- 
blay never gives very distinct information, 
it is evident that there were strong rea- 
sons for such endurance in the pecuniary 
circumstances of her father. At different 
times of his life Dr. Burney had made a 
good income, but he had invested little, 
and that little not happily. In 1783 he 
had thankfully accepted at the hands of 
Burke the place of organist at Chelsea 
College with a salary of £50 a year; and 
though Madame D’Arblay, in relating the 
incident, throws all her emphasis on the 
satisfaction it was to her father to owe 
anything to so good and great a friend, 
she betrays by the way that the money 
was exceedingly acceptable. Under these 
circumstances, however much we may 
honor his daughter for having concealed 
her troubles from him, we must have 
blamed her had she done otherwise. 
With the beginning of every new year 
she made heroic resolutions to be happy, 
but to keep them was beyond her strength, 
and through the whole record of her five 
years’ residence at court there rings a 
note of increasing pain and despondency. 

It was through her appearances in 
Westminster Hall, during the trial of 
Warren Hastings, that her friends first 
became aware of the degree in which she 
was suffering from her life at court. 
Both Burke and Windham noticed her 
altered looks, and, without her knowledge, 
used their influence to persuade her father 
thst she ought to come away. Their rep- 
resentations prevailed, and a resignation 
was drawn up and presented to Queen 
Charlotte. The queen was not easy to 
convince of the necessity of the step. 
But the resolution once taken, was firmly 
stood by, and on July 7, 1791, Fanny took 
leave of the court. 

In enumerating the friends who wel- 
comed her return to the worid, she men- 
tions sadly that Burke was at Beacons- 
field, and therefore his congratulations 
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were wanting. She had a suspicion that 
he was angry with her for taking part 
with Warren Hastings, and the suspicion 
seems to have been in a measure shared 
by her father. However, the publication 
of the “ Reflections on the French Rev- 
olution” —a subject on which the Bur- 
neys sympathized with Burke as warmly 
as they differed about the prosecution — 
made an opportunity for coming together 
again. Mrs. Crewe, who was the con- 
fidential friend of both families, arranged 
a little dinner at Hampstead, at which Dr. 
Burney and his daughter were invited to 
meet the whole Burke family. Owing to 
his shortsightedness, Burke did not see 
Fanny at first, and she made herself mis- 
erable by fancying that he had cut her. 
But at a chance mention of her name, he 
recognized her, and the misunderstanding 
was cleared up. He made her ample 
amends at dinner for her momentary mor- 
tification. In the course of some lively 
political conversation, — 


Mr. Richard Burke narrated, very comically, 
various censures that had reached his ears 
upon his brother, concerning his last and most 
popular work; accusing him of being the 
Abettor of Despots, because he had been shocked 
at the imprisonment of the King of France! 
and the Friend of Slavery, because he was 
anxious to preserve our own limited monarchy 
in the same state in which it so long had flour- 
ished! Mr. Burke looked half alarmed at his 
brother’s opening, not knowing, I presume, 
whither his odd fancy might lead him; but, 
when he had finished, and so inoffensively, and 
a general laugh that was excited was over, he 
—The Burke —good-humoredly turning to 
me, and pouring out a glass of wine, said, 
“Come, then, Miss Burney, here’s slavery for- 
ever!” This was well-understood, and echoed 
round the table. “This would do for you 
completely, Mr. Burke,” cried Mrs. Crewe 
laughing, “if it could but get into a news- 
paper! Mr. Burke—they would say — has 
now spoken out! The truth has come to light 
over a bottle of wine ! and his real defection from 
the cause of true liberty is acknowledged! I 
should like, — added she, laughing quite heart- 
ily—“to draw up the paragraph myself!” 
“Pray, then,” said Mr. Burke, ‘complete it by 
putting in that the toast was addressed to Miss 
Burney —in order to pay my court to the 
Queen.” 


Towards the end of 1792, she paid a 
visit to the Locks at Norbury Park, and, 
while with them, made the acquaintance 
of a set of French refugees who had set- 
tled in the neighborhood. Among this 
society were Talleyrand and Madame de 
Stael, Monsieur de Narbonne, and his 
friend the Chevalier D’Arblay. Fanny 
found their conversation delightful, and 
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before long she was engaged to marry 
D’Arblay. Her father questioned the 
prudence of the marriage on economical 
grounds. General D’Arblay had lost all 
his fortune in the Revolution, and Fanny 
had little to depend on except a pension 
of a hundred a year granted her by the 
queen on her retirement. But she and 
her general were both content to do with 
little, and they were married on the 31st 
of July, 1793. 

They settled themselves in a cottage in 
Mr. Lock’s park, and there Madame 
D’Arblay occupied herself, during 1794 
and the greater part of 1795, in writing a 
novel, of which she had sketched the out- 
line while still at court. ‘ Camilla” was 
published by subscription in 1796, and it 
brought its author a sum of £3,000, be- 
sides a present of a hundred guineasfrom 
the king and queen. But other success it 
had not. The reviews were severe, and 
private criticism was not all that could be 
wished. Dr. Burney called on Horace 
Walpole to learn his opinion, and got cold 
comfort, according to Walpole’s account 
written to Miss Berry: — 


He asked me about deplorable “ Camilla.” 
Alas! I had not recovered of it enough to be 
loud in its praise. I am glad, however, to 
hear that she has realized about £2,000, and 
the worth, no doubt, of as much in honors at 
Windsor, where she was detained three days, 
and where even Mons, D’Arblay was allowed 
to dine. 


A copy lay at Beaconsfield, beside the 
bed on which Burke was slowly dying; 
and when Mrs. Crewe went to see him, he 
pointed to it and said, “ How ill I am you 
will easily believe, when a new work of 
Madame D’Arblay’s lies on my table un- 
read!” 

It was by Burke’s suggestion that the 
plan’ of publishing by subscription had 
been adopted, and his cordial reply to 
Mrs. Crewe, when she invited him to do 
his part, makes a fit conclusion to the 
story of Fanny Burney’s literary career: 


As to Miss Burney — the subscription ought 
to be for certain persons five guineas, and to 
take but a single copy each. I am sure that 
it is a disgrace to the age and nation if this be 
not a great thing for her. If every person in 
England who has received pleasure and in- 
struction from “ Cecilia” were to rate its value 
at a hundredth part of their satisfaction, Ma- 
dame D’Arblay would be one of the richest 
women in the kingdom. Her scheme was 
known before she lost two of her most respect- 
ful admirers from this house; and this, with 
Mrs. Burke’s subscription and mine, make the 
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thousand ; one of hers is certainly as good as a 
thousand others. 

The paper was a £20 note; the allu- 
sion to the two who were gone speaks for 
itself, 


From this point the principal interests 
of Madame D’Arblay’s life are of a do- 
mestic nature, her story is that of the 
happy which does not require to be writ- 
ten. She had brought a son into the 
world in the year before the publication 
of “ Camilla,” and the pleasures of mater- 
nity compensated her for the pain in- 
flicted by unfriendly reviewers. Mrs. 
Crewe wanted her to undertake the editor- 
ship of a weekly paper to be called the 
Breakfast Table, which should aim at 
“laughing the world out of Jacobinism,” 
and give her an opening for a series of 
studies of life and manners. But she de- 
clined the enterprise on the ground that 
her husband’s position obliged her to live 
out of the world, and society could only 
be painted effectively by one who lived in 
its midst. With the new century, new 
novelists of her own sex and of the school 
she had created came into fame and fash- 
ion. Maria Edgeworth, who had sighed 
hopelessly in 1783 for the “ honor of Miss 
Burney’s correspondence,” published 
“Castle Rackrent” and “ Belinda” in 
1801; in 1811, Jane Austen brought out 
“Sense and Sensibility.” Each in her 
different way, and very different degree, 
was a greater artist than Miss Burney. 
Miss Edgeworth excelled in grasp of 
moral principles; Miss Austen was su- 
preme in literary form. But when the 
next place to Shakespeare is claimed for 
Jane Austen as a painter of human na- 
ture, I cannot help asking whether in one 
quality Frances Burney does not come 
nearer to deserving this high honor. She 
painted human nature with a more genial 
touch than Jane Austen. She certainly 
wants the quiet and terrible power with 
which her successor lays bare and with- 
ers the follies and the meannesses of 
mankind. But on the other hand she 
does what Miss Austen fails to do — she 
warms our hearts towards our fellow- 
creatures in their folly even more than in 
their wisdom. Her fools —and they are 
many —are as ridiculous and tiresome 
persons as it is possible to conceive, and 
yet the result of jogging along with them 
through her voluminous novels is that, as 
we turn the last page, we realize that, 
after all, we have a kindly feeling and a 
sense of kin towards each and all of them. 


paper I send you. One book is as good as a| She had a pure artistic delight in charac- 
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ter, which enabled her to enjoy, and make 
others enjoy, every genuine manifestation 
of it. As her husband wrote under her 
picture : — 


La Raison, si souvent tranchante, atrabiliaire 
Toujours dans ses ecrits plait autant qu'elle 
éclaire, 
L’indulgence, l’amour, allument son flambeau, 
C’est la Sagesse enfin, non |’Ennui peint en 
beau. 
All her good work belongs to the eigh- 
teenth century; all her inspiration came 
from the day when society still had ani- 
mal spirits to fortify it against boredom ; 
when people laughed merrily because 
they were amused, not satirically to show 
themselves cleverer than the rest. But 
with the deeper tendencies of her age 
she was not in sympathy, and she had 
neither courage nor power to deal ade- 
quately with its serious problems. In her 
last novel, “The Wanderer,” which ap- 
peared in 1814, she was led by the influ- 
ence of the new time to attempt more 
profound things than she had ventured 
npon before, and the result was a gro- 
tesque sensationalism, even more “de- 
plorable ” than the flatness of “ Camilla.” 
Madame D’Arblay died on the 6th of 
January, 1840, at the age of eighty-eight, 
having outlived her son three years and 
her husband two-and-twenty. Her father 
had died in 1814, and from 1818 to 1832 
she was occupied in writing his memoirs 
from the papers he left behind him. 
Mary ELIzABETH CHRISTIE. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE THREE STRANGERS. 


AMONG the few features of agricultural 
England which retain an appearance but 
little modified by the lapse of centuries, 
may be reckoned the high, grassy, and 
furzy downs, coombs, or ewe-leases, as 
they are indifferently called, that fill a 
large area of certain counties in the south 
and south-west. If any mark of buman 
occupation is met with hereon it usually 
takes the form of the solitary cottage of 
some shepherd. 

Fifty years ago such a lonely cottage 
stood on such a down, and may possibly 
be standing there now. In spite of its 
loneliness, however, the spot, by actual 
measurement, was not more than five 
miles from a county town. Yet, what of 
that? Five miles of irregular upland, 
during the long, inimical seasons, with 
their sleets, snows, rains, and mists, af- 
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ford withdrawing space enough to isolate 
a Timon or a Nebuchadnezzar; much less, 
in fair weather, to please that less repel- 
lent tribe, the poets, philosophers, artists, 
and others who “conceive and meditate 
of pleasant things.” 

Some old earthen camp or barrow, some 
clump of trees, at least some starved 
fragment of ancient hedge, is usually 
taken advantage of in the erection of 
these forlorn dwellings. But, in the pres- 
ent case, such a kind of shelter had been 
disregarded. Higher Crowstairs, as the 
house was called, stood quite detached 
and undefended. The only reason for its 
precise situation seemed to be the cross- 
ing of two footpaths at right angles hard 
by, which may have crossed there and 
thus for a good five hundred years. The 
house was thus exposed to the elements 
on all sides. But, though the wind up 
here blew unmistakably when it did blow, 
and the rain hit hard whenever it fell, the 
various weathers of the winter season 
were not quite so formidable on the coomb 
as they were imagined to be by dwellers 
on low ground. The raw rimes were not 
so pernicious as in the hollows, and the 
frosts were scarcely so severe. When 
the shepherd and his family who tenanted 
the house were pitied for their sutferings 
from the exposure, they said that upon 
the whole they were less inconvenienced 
by “wuzzes and flames” (hoarses and 
phlegms) than when they had lived by 
the stream of a snug neighboring valley. 

The night of March 28, 182-, was pre- 
cisely one of the nights that were wont 
to call forth these expressions of com- 
miseration. The level rainstorm smote 
walls, slopes, and hedges like the cloth- 
yard shafts of Senlac and Crecy. Such 
sheep and outdoor animals as had no 
shelter stood with their buttocks to the 
wind; while the tails of little birds trying 
to roost on some scraggy thorn were 
blown inside-out like umbrellas. The 
gable-end of the cottage was stained 
with wet, and the eaves-droppings flapped 
against the wall. Yet never was commis- 
eration for the shepherd more misplaced. 
For that cheerful rustic was entertaining 
a large party in glorification of the chris- 
tening of his second girl. 

The guests had arrived before the rain 
began to fell, and they were all now as- 
sembled in the chief or living room of the 
dwelling. A glance into the apartment 
at eight o'clock on this eventful evening 
would have resulted in the opinion that it 
was as cozy and comfortable a nook as 
could be wished for in boisterous weather. 
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The calling of its inhabitant was _pro- 
claimed by a number of highly polished 
sheep-crooks without stems that were 
hung ornamentally over the fireplace, the 
curl of each shining crook varying from 
the antiquated type engraved in the patri- 
archal pictures of old family Bibles to the 
most approved fashion of the last local 
sheep-fair. The room was lighted by 
half-a-dozen candles, having wicks only a 
trifle smailer than the grease which en- 
veloped them, in candlesticks that were 
never used but at high-days, holy-days, and 
family feasts. The lights were scattered 
about the room, two of them standing on 
the chimney-piece. This position of can- 
dles was in itself significant. Candles on 
the chimney-piece always meant a party. 

On the hearth, in front of a back-brand 
to give substance, blazed a fire of thorns, 
that crackled “like the laughter of the 
fool.” 

Nineteen persons were gathered here. 
Of these, five women, wearing gowns of 
various bright hues, sat in chairs along 
the wall; girls shy and not shy filled 
the window-bench; four men, including 
Charley Jake the hedge-carpenter, Elijah 
New the parish clerk, and John Pitcher, 
a neighboring dairyman, the shepherd’s 
father-in-law, lolled in the settle; a young 
man and maid who were blushing over 
tentative Jourparlers on a life-companion- 
ship, sat beneath the corner cupboard; 
and an elderly engaged man of fifty or 
upward moved restlessly about from spots 
where his betrothed was not to the spot 
where she was. Enjoyment was pretty 
general, and so much the more prevailed 
in being unhampered by conventional re- 
Strictions. Absolute confidence in each 
other’s good opinion begat perfect ease, 
while the finishing stroke of manner, 
amounting to a truly princely serenity, 
was lent to the majority by the absence of 
any expression or trait denoting that they 
wished to get on in the world, enlarge 
their minds, or do any eclipsing thing 
whatever — which nowadays so generally 
nips the bloom and donhomie of all except 
the two extremes of the social scale. 

Shepherd Fennel had married well, his 
wife being a dairyman’s daughter from 
the valley below, who brought fifty guineas 
in her pocket —and kept them there, till 


they should be required for ministering | 
This | 


to the needs of a coming family. 
frugal woman had been somewhat exer- 
cised as to the character that should be 
given to the gathering. Ai sit-still party 
had its advantages; but an undisturbed 
position of ease in chairs and settles was 
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apt to lead on the men to such an uncon- 
scionable deal of toping that they would 
sometimes fairly drink the house dry. A 
dancing party was the alternative; but 
this, while avoiding the foregoing objec- 
tion on the score of good drink, had a 
counterbalancing disadvantage in the mat- 
ter of good victuals, the ravenous appe- 
tites engendered by the exercise causing 
immense havoc in the buttery. Shep- 
herdess Fennel fell back upon the inter- 
mediate plan of mingling short dances 
with short periods of talk and singing, so 
as to hinder any ungovernable rage in 
either. But this scheme was entirely con- 
fined to her own gentle mind: the shep- 
herd himself was in the mood to exhibit 
the most reckless phases of hospitality. 

The fiddler was a boy of those parts, 
about twelve years of age, who had a won- 
derful dexterity in jigs and reels, though 
his fingers were so small and short as to 
necessitate a constant shifting for the 
high notes, from which he scrambled 
back to the first position with sounds not 
of unmixed purity of tone. At seven the 
shrill tweedle-dee of this youngster had 
begun, accompanied by a booming ground- 
bass from Elijah New, the parish clerk, 
who had thoughtfully brought with him 
his favorite musical instrument, the ser- 
pent. Dancing was instantaneous, Mrs. 
Fennel privately enjoining the players on 
no account to let the dance exceed the 
length of a quarter of an hour. 

But Elijah and the boy, in the excite- 
ment of their position, quite forgot the 
injunction. Moreover, Oliver Giles, a 
man of seventeen, one of the dancers, who 
was enamored of his partner, a fair girl of 
thirty-three rolling years, had reckiessly 
handed a new crown-piece to the musi- 
cians, as a bribe to keep going as long as 
they had muscle and wind. Mrs. Fennel, 
seeing the steam begin to generate on the 
countenances of her guests, crossed over 
and touched the fiddler’s elbow and put 
her hand on the serpent’s mouth. But 
they took no notice, and fearing she might 
lose her character of genial hostess if she 
were to interfere too markediy, she re- 
tired and sat down helpless. And so the 
dance whizzed on with cumulative fury, 
the performers moving in their planet-like 
courses, direct and retrograde, from apo- 
gee to perigee, till the hand of the well- 
kicked clock at the bottom of the room 
had travelled over the circumference of 
an hour. 

While these cheerful events were in 
course of enactment within Fennel’s pas- 
toral dwelling, an incident having consid- 
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erable bearing on the party had occurred 
in the gloomy night without. Mrs. Fen- 
nel’s concern about the growing fierceness 
of the dance corresponded in point of 
time with the ascent of a human figure to 
the solitary hill of Higher Crowstairs from 
the direction of the distant town. This 
personage strode on through the rain with- 
out a pause, following the little-worn path 
which, further on in its course, skirted 
the shepherd’s cottage. 

It was nearly the time of full moon, and 
on this account, though the sky was lined 
with a uniform sheet of dripping cloud, 
ordinary objects out of doors were readily 
visible. The sad, wan light revealed the 
lonely pedestrian to be a man of supple 
frame; his gait suggested that he had 
somewhat passed the period of perfect 
and instinctive agility, though not so far 
as to be otherwise than rapid of motion 
when occasion required. In point of fact 
he might have been about forty years of 
age. He appeared tall, but a recruiting 
sergeant, or other person accustomed to 
the judging of men’s heights by the eye, 
would have discerned that this was chiefly 
owing to his gauntness, and that he was 
not more than five feet eight or nine. 

Notwithstanding the regularity of his 
tread, there was caution in it, as in that 
of one who mentally feels his way; and 
despite the fact that it was not a black 
coat nor a dark garment of any sort that 
he wore, there was something about him 
which suggested that he naturally be- 
longed to the black-coated tribes of men. 
His clothes were of fustian, and his boots 
hobnailed, yet in his progress he showed 
not the mud-accustomed bearing of hob- 
nailed and fustianed peasantry. 

By the time that he had arrived abreast 
of the shepherd’s premises the rain came 
down, or rather came along, with yet more 
determined violence. The outskirts of 
the little homestead partially broke the 
force of wind and rain, and this induced 
him to stand still. The most salient of 
the shepherd’s domestic erections was an 
empty sty at the forward corner of his 
hedgeless garden, for in these latitudes 
the principle of masking the homelier 
features of your establishment by a con- 
ventional frontage was unknown. The 
traveller’s eye was attracted to this small 
building by the pallid shine of the wet 
slates that covered it. He turned aside, 
and, finding it empty, stood under the pent- 
roof for shelter. 

While he stood, the boom of the ser- 
pent within, and the lesser strains of the 
fiddler, reached the spot as an accompani- 
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ment to the surging hiss of the flying rain 
on the sod, its louder beating on the cab- 
bage-leaves of the garden, on the eight or 
ten beehives just discernible by the path, 
and its dripping from the eaves intoa row 
of buckets and pans that had been placed 
under the walls of the cottage. For at 
Higher Crowstairs, as at all such elevated 
domiciles, the grand difficulty of house- 
keeping was an insufficiency of water ; 
and a casual rainfall was utilized by turn- 
ing out, as catchers, every utensil that the 
house contained. Some queer stories 
might be told of the contrivances for econ- 
omy in suds and dish-waters that are ab- 
solutely necessitated in upland habitations 
during the droughts of summer. But at 
this season there were no such exigen- 
cies : a mere acceptance of what the skies 
bestowed was sufficient for an abundant 
store. 

At last the notes of the serpent ceased 
and the house was silent. This cessation 
of activity aroused the solitary pedestrian 
from the reverie into which he had lapsed, 
and, emerging from the shed, with an ap- 
parently new intention, he walked up the 
path to the house-door. Arrived here, his 
first act was to kneel down on a large 
stone beside the row of vessels, and to 
drink a copious draught from one of them. 
Having quenched his thirst, he rose and 
lifted his hand to knock, but paused with 
his eye upon the panel. Since the dark 
surface of the wood revealed absolutely 
nothing, it was evident that he must be 
mentally looking through the door, as if 
he wished to measure thereby all the pos- 
sibilities that a house of this sort might 
include, and how they might bear upon 
the question of his entry. 

In his indecision he turned and sur- 
veyed the scene around. Nota soul was 
anywhere visible. The garden - path 
stretched downward from his feet, gleam- 
ing like the track of a snail; the roof of 
the little well (mostly dry), the well-cover, 
the top rail of the garden-gate, were var- 
nished with the same dull liquid glaze; 
while, far away in the vale, a faint white- 
ness of more than usual extent showed 
that the rivers were high in the meads. 
Beyond all this winked a few bleared 
lamplights through the beating drops, 
lights that denoted the situation of the 
county town from which he had appeared 
to come. The absence of all notes of 
life in that direction seemed to clinch his 
intentions, and he knocked at the door. 

Within, a desultory chat had taken the 
place of movement and musical sound. 
The hedge-carpenter was suggesting a 
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song to the company, which nobody just 
then was inclined to undertake, so that 
the knock afforded a not unwelcome di- 
version. 

“Walk in!” said the shepherd prompt- 

ly. 
’ The latch clicked upward, and out of the 
night our pedestrian appeared upon the 
door-mat. The shepherd arose, snuffed 
two of the nearest candles, ‘and ,turned to 
look at him. 

Their light disclosed that the stranger 
was dark in complexion, and not unpre- 
possessing as to feature. His hat, which 
for a moment he did not remove, hung 
low over his eyes, without concealing that 
they were large, open, and determined, 
moving with a flash rather than a glance 
round the room. He seemed pleased 
with the survey, and, baring his shaggy 
head, said, in a rich deep voice, “ The rain 
is so heavy, friends, that I ask leave to 
come in and rest a while.” 

“To be sure, stranger,” said the shep- 
herd. “And faith, you’ve been lucky in 
choosing your time, for we are having a 
bit of a fling for a glad cause — though to 
be sure a man could hardly wish that 
glad cause to happen more than once a 
year.” 

“Nor less,” spoke up a woman. “For 
*tis best to get your family over and done 
with, as soon as you can, so as to be all 
the earlier out of the fag o’t.” 

* And what may be this glad cause?” 
asked the stranger. 

“A birth and christening,” said the 
shepherd. 

The stranger hoped his host might not 
be made unhappy either by too many or 
too few of such episodes, and being in- 
vited by a gesture to a pullat the mug, he 
readily acquiesced. His manner which, 
before entering, had been so dubious, 
was now altogether that of a careless and 
candid man. 

“Late to be traipsing athwart this 
coomb — hey?” said the engaged man of 
fifty. 

“ Late it is, master, as you say. I'll 
take a seat in the chimney-corner, if you 
have nothing to urge against it, ma’am; 
for I am a little moist on the side that was 
next the rain.” 

Mrs. Shepherd Fennel assented, and 
made room for the self-invited comer, 
who, having got completely inside the 
chimney-corner, stretched out his legs 
and his arms with the expansiveness of a 
person quite at home. 

“Yes, I am rather thin in the vamp,” 
he said freely, seeing that the eyes of the 
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shepherd’s wife fell upon his boots, “ and 
I am not well fitted, either. I have had 
some rough times lately, and have been 
forced to pick up what I can get in the 
way of wearing, but I must find*a suit 
better fit for working-days when I reach 
home.” 

“ One of hereabouts ?” she inquired. 

“ Not quite that — further up the coun- 
try.” 

Toy thought so. And soam 1; and by 
your tongue you come from my neighbor- 
hood.” 

“ But you would hardly have heard of 
me,” he said quickly. “ My time would 
be long before yours, ma’am, you see.” 

This testimony to the youthfulness of 
his hostess had the effect of stopping her 
cross-examination. 

“ There is only one thing more wanted 
to make me happy,” continued the new 
comer. “ Andthatis a little baccy, which 
I am sorry to say I am out of.” 

“ 7’]] fill your pipe,” said the shepherd. 

“T must ask you to lend me a pipe 
likewise.” 

“ A smoker, and no pipe about ye?” 

“| have dropped it somewhere on the 
road.” 

The shepherd filled and handed hima 
new clay pipe, saying, as he did so, ** Hand 
me your baccy-box — I'll fill that too, 
now I am about it.” 

The man went through the movement 
of searching his pockets. 

“Lost that too?” said his entertainer, 
with some surprise. 

“T am afraid so,” said the man with 
some confusion. “Give it to me ina 
screw of paper.” Lighting his pipe at 
the candle with a suction that drew the 
whole flame into the bowl, he resettled 
himself in the corner, and bent his looks 
upon the faint steam from his damp legs, 
as if he wished to say no more. 

Meanwhile the general body of guests 
had been taking [ittle notice of this vis- 
itor by reason of an absorbing discus- 
sion in which they were engaged with 
the band about a tune for the next dance. 
The matter being settled, they were about 
to stand up, when an interruption came 
in the shape of another knock at the 
door. 

At sound of the same the man in the 
chimney-corner took up the poker and 
began stirring the fire as if doing it thor- 
oughly were the one aim of his exist- 
ence; and a second time the shepherd 
said * Walk in!” Ina moment another 
man stood upon the straw-woven door- 
mat. He too was a stranger. 


’ 
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This individual was one of a type radi- 
cally different fron the first. There was 
more of the commonplace in his manner, 
and acertain jovial cosmopolitanism sat 
upon his features. He was several years 
older than the first arrival, his hair being 
slightly frosted, his eyebrows bristly, and 
his whiskers cut back from his cheeks. 
His face was rather full and flabby, and 
yet it was not altogether a face without 
power. A few grog-blossoms marked the 
neighborhood of his nose. He flung 
back his long, drab greatcoat, revealing 
that beneath it he wore a suit of cinder- 
grey shade throughout, large, heavy seals, 
of some metal or other that would take a 
polish, dangling from his fob as his only 
personal ornament. Shaking the water- 
drops from his low-crowned, glazed hat, 
he said, “I must ask for a few minutes’ 
shelter, comrades, or I shall be wetted to 
my skin before I get to Casterbridge.” 

“ Make yerself at home, master,” said 
the shepherd, perhaps a trifle less heartily 
than on the first occasion. Not that Fen- 
nel had the least tinge of niggardliness in 
his composition; but the room was far 
from large, spare chairs were not numer- 
ous, and damp companions were not alto- 
gether comfortable at close quarters for 
the women and girls in their bright-colored 
gowns. 

However, the second comer, after taking 
off his greatcoat, and hanging his hat on 
a nail in one of the ceiling beams as if 
he had been specially invited to put it 
there, advanced and sat down at the table. 
This had been pushed so closely into the 
chimney-corner, to give all available room 
to the dancers, that its inner edge grazed 
the elbow of the man who had ensconced 
himself by the fire; and thus the two 
strangers were brought into close com- 
panionship. They nodded to each other 
by way of breaking the ice of unacquaint- 
ance, and the first stranger handed his 
neighbor the large mug —a huge vessel 
of brown ware, having its upper edge 
worn away like a threshold by the rub of 
whole genealogies of thirsty lips that had 
gone the way of all flesh, and bearing the 
following inscription burnt upon its ro- 
tund side in yellow letters : — 


THERE iS NO FUN 
UNTILL i CUM. 


The other man, nothing loth, raised the 
mug to his lips, and drank on, and on, 
and on—till a curious blueness over- 
spread the countenance of the shepherd’s 
wife, who had regarded with no little sur- 
prise the first stranger’s free offer to the 
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second of what did not belong to him to 
dispense. 

“I knew it!” said the toper to the 
shepherd with much satisfaction. ‘* When 
I walked up your garden afore coming in, 
and saw the hives all of a row, I said to 
myself, ‘Where there’s bees there’s hon- 
ey, and where there’s honey there’s mead.’ 
But mead of such a truly comfortable 
sort as this I really didn’t expect to meet 
in my older days.” He took yet another 
pull at the mug, till it assumed an omi- 
nous horizontality. 

“ Glad you enjoy it!” said the shepherd 
warmly. 

“It is goodish mead,” assented Mrs. 
Fennel with an absence of enthusiasm, 
which seemed to say that it was possible 
to buy praise for one’s cellar at too heavy 
aprice. ‘It is trouble enough to make 
—and really I hardly think we shall make 
any more. For honey sells well, and we 
can make ‘shift with a drop o’ small mead 
and metheglin for common use from the 
comb-washings.” 

“Oh, but you'll never have the heart!” 
reproachfully cried the stranger in cinder- 
grey, after taking up the mug a third time 
and setting it down empty. “I love 
mead, when ’tis old like this, as I love to 
go to church o’ Sundays, or to relieve the 
needy any day of the week.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” said the man in the 
chimney-corner, who, in spite of the taci- 
turnity induced by the pipe of tobacco, 
could not or would not refrain from this 
slight testimony to his comrade’s humor. 

Now the old mead of those days, brewed 
of the purest first-year or maiden honey, 
four pounds tothe gallon —- with its due 
complement of whites of eggs, cinnamon, 
ginger, cloves, mace, rosemary, yeast, and 
processes of working, bottling, and cel- 
laring — tasted remarkably strong; but it 
did not taste so strong as it actually was. 
Hence, presently, the stranger in cinder- 
grey at the table, moved by its creeping 
influence, unbuttoned his waistcoat, threw 
himself back in his chair, spread his legs, 
and made his presence felt in various 
ways. 

“ Well, well, as I say,” he resumed, “I 
am going to Casterbridge, and to Caster- 
bridge I must go. I should have been 
almost there by this time; but the rain 
drove me into ye; and I’m not sorry for 
a” 

“You don’t live in Casterbridge ?” said 
the shepherd. 

“ Not as yet; though I shortly mean to 
move there.” 

“ Going to set up in trade, perhaps?” 
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“No, no,” said the shepherd’s wife. 
“It is easy to see that the gentleman is 
rich, and don’t want to work at anything.” 

The cinder-grey stranger paused, as if 
to consider whether he would accept that 
definition of himself. He presently re- 
jected it by answering, “ Rich is not quite 
the word for me, dame. I do work, and 
I must work. And even if I only get to 
Casterbridge by midnight I must begin 
work there at eight to-morrow morning. 
Yes, het or wet, blow or snow, famine or 
sword, my day’s work to-morrow must be 
done.” 

“Poor man! Then, in spite o’ seem- 
ing, you be worse off than we?” replied 
the shepherd’s wife. 

“’Tis the nature of my trade, men 
and maidens. ’Tis the nature of my 
trade more than my poverty. But really 
and truly I must up and off, or I shan’t 
get a lodging in the town.” However, 
the speaker did not move, and directly 
added, “There’s time for one more draught 
of friendship before I go; and I’d per- 
form it at once if the mug were not dry.” 

“Here’s a mug 0’ small,” said Mrs. 
Fennel. ‘Small, we call it, though to be 
sure ‘tis only the first wash o’ ihe combs.” 

“No,” said the stranger disdainfully. 
“IT won’t spoil your first kindness by par- 


taking o’ your second.” 


“Certainly not,” broke in Fennel. 
“We don’t increase and multiply every 
day, and I'll fill the mug again.” He 
went away to the dark place under the 
stairs where the barrel stood. The shep- 
herdess followed him. 

“Why should you do this?” she said 
reproachfully, as soon as they were alone. 
“He’s emptied it once, though it held 
enough for ten people; and now he’s not 
contented wi’ the small, but must needs 
call for more o’ the strong! And a stran- 
ger unbeknown to any of us. For my 
part I don’t like the look o’ the man at 
all.” 

“But he’s in the house, my honey; and 
*tis a wet night, and a christening. Daze 
it, what’s a cup of mead more or less? 
there’ll be plenty more next bee-burn- 
ing.” 

“Very well—this time, then,” she an- 
swered, looking wistfully at the barrel. 
“ But what is the man’s calling, and where 
is he one of, that he should come in and 
join us like this?” 

“T don’t know. I'll ask him again.’? 

The catastrophe of having the mug 
drained dry at one pull by the stranger 
in cinder-grey was effectually guarded 
against this time by Mrs. Fennel. She 
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poured out his allowance in a small cup, 
keeping the large one at a discreet dis- 
tance from him. When he had tossed 
off his portion the shepherd renewed his 
inquiry about the stranger’s occupation. 

The latter did not immediately reply, 
and the man in the chimney-corner, with 
sudden demonstrativeness, said, “* Any- 
body may know my trade — I’m a wheel- 
wright.” 

“ A very good trade for these parts,” 
said the shepherd. 

“And anybody may know mine — if 
they’ve the sense to find it out,” said the 
stranger in cinder-grey. 

“ You may generally tell what a man is 
by his claws,” observed the hedge-carpen- 
ter, looking at his hands. “ My fingers 
be as full of thorns as an old pincushion 
is of pins.” 

The hands of the man in the chimney- 
corner instinctively sought the shade, and 
he gazed into the fire as he resumed his 
pipe. The man atthe table took up the 
hedge-carpenter’s remark, and added 
smartly, “True; but the oddity of my 
trade is that, instead of setting a mark 
upon me, it sets a mark upon my custom- 
ers.” 

No observation being offered by any- 
body in elucidation of this enigma, the 
shepherd’s wife once more called for a 
song. The same obstacles presented 
themselves as at the former time — one 
had no voice, another had forgotten the 
first verse. The stranger at the table, 
whose soul had now risen to a good work- 
ing temperature, relieved the difficulty by 
exclaiming that, to start the company, he 
would sing himself. Thrusting one thumb 
into the arm-hole of his waistcoat, he 
waved the other hand in the air, and, with 
an extemporizing gaze at the shining 
sheep-crooks above the mantelpiece, be- 
gan: — 

Oh my trade it is the rarest one, 
Simple shepherds all, 
My trade is a sight to see ; 
For my customers I tie, and take them up on 
high, 


And waft ’em to a far countree, P 


The room was silent when he had finished 
the verse — with one exception, that of 
the man in the chimney-corner, who, at 
the singer’s word, * Chorus!” joined him 
in a deep bass voice of musical relish, — 


And waft ’em to a far countree. 


Oliver Giles, John Pitcher the dairyman, 


| the parish clerk, the engaged man ot fifty, 
| the row of young women against the wall, 
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seemed lost in thought not of the gayest 
kind. The shepherd looked meditatively 
on the ground, the shepherdess gazed 
keenly at the singer, and with some sus- 
picion; she was doubting whether this 
stranger were merely singing an old song 
from recollection, or was composing one 
there and then for the occasion. All were 
as perplexed at the obscure revelation as 
the guests at Belshazzar’s feast, except 
the man in the chimney-corner, who 
quietly said, “Second verse, stranger,” 
and smoked on. 

The singer thoroughly moistened him- 
self from his lips inwards, and went on 
with the next stanza as requested: — 


My tools are but common ones, 
Simple shepherds all, 
My tools are no sight to see: 
A little hempen string, and a post whereon to 
swing, 
Are implements enough for me. 


Shepherd Fennel glanced round. There 
was no longer any doubt that the stranger 
was answering his question rhythmically. 
The guests one and all started back with 
suppressed exclamations. The young 
woman engaged to the man of fifty fainted 
half-way, and would have proceeded, but 
finding him wanting in alacrity for catch- 


ing her she sat down trembling. 


“Oh, he’s the ——” whispered the 
people in the background, mentioning the 
name of an ominous public officer. ‘ He’s 
come todoit. ’Tis to be at Casterbridge 
gaol to-morrow — the man for sheep-steal- 
ing — the poor clock-maker we heard of, 
who used to live away at Anglebury and 
had no work to do — Timothy Sommers, 
whose family were a-starving, and so he 
went out of Anglebury by the high-road, 
and took a sheep in open daylight, defy- 
ing the farmer and the farmer’s wife and 
the farmer’s man, and every man jack 
among ’em. He” (and they nodded 
towards the stranger of the terrible trade) 
“is come from up the country to do it be- 
cause there’s not enough to do in his own 
county town, and he’s got the place here 
@ow our own county man’s dead; he’s 
going to live in the same cottage under 
the prison wall.” 

The stranger in cinder-grey took no 
notice of this whispered string of obser- 
vations, but again wetted his lips. Seeing 
that his friend in the chimney-corner was 
the only one who reciprocated his joviality 
in any way, he held out his cup towards 
that appreciative comrade, who also held 
out his own. They clinked together, the 
eyes of the rest of the room hanging upon 
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the singer’s actions. He parted his lips 
for the third verse; but at that moment 
another knock was audible upon the door, 
This time the knock was faint and hesi- 
tating. 

The company seemed scared ; the shep- 
herd looked with consternation towards 
the entrance, and it was with some effort 
that he resisted his alarmed wife’s depre- 
catory glance, and uttered for the third 
time the welcoming words, “ Walk in!” 

The door was gently opened, and an- 
other man stood upon the mat. He, like 
those who had preceded him, was a stran- 
ger. This time it was a short, small per- 
sonage, of fair complexion, and dressed 
in a decent suit of dark clothes. 

“Can you tell me the way to 
he began; when, gazing round the room 
to observe the nature of the company 
amongst whom he had fallen, his eyes 
lighted on the stranger in cinder-grey. It 
was just at the instant when the latter, 
who had thrown his mind into his song 
with such a will that he scarcely heeded 
the interruption, silenced all whispers and 
inquiries by bursting into his third verse: 


” 


To-morrow is my working day, 
Simple shepherds all, 
To-morrow is a working day for me; 
For the farmer’s sheep is slain, and the lad 
who did it ta’en, 
And on his soul may God ha’ merc-y ! 


The stranger in the chimney-corner, wav- 
ing cups with the singer so heartily that 
his mead splashed over on the hearth, re- 
peated in his bass voice as before, — 


And on his soul may God ha’ merc-y ! 


All this time the third stranger had been 
standing in the doorway. Finding now 
that he did not come forward or go on 
speaking, the guests particularly regarded 
him. They noticed to their surprise that 
he stood before them the picture of abject 
terror—his knees trembling, his hand 
shaking so violently that the door-latch 
by which he supported himself rattled 
audibly ; his white lips were parted, and 
his eyes fixed on the merry officer of jus- 
tice in the middle of the room. A mo- 
ment more and he had turned, closed the 
door, and fled. 

“What a man can it be?” said the 
shepherd. 

The rest, between the awfulness of their 
late discovery and the odd conduct of this 
third visitor, looked as if they knew not 
what to think, and said nothing, Instinc- 
tively they withdrew further and further 
from the grim gentleman in their midst, 
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whom some of them seemed to take for 
the Prince of Darkness himself, till they 
formed a remote circle, an empty space of 
floor being left between them and him — 


circulus, cujus centrum diabolus, 


The room was so silent — though there 
were more than twenty people in it — that 
nothing could be heard but the patter of 
the rain against the window-shutters, ac- 
companied by the occasional hiss of a 
stray drop that fell down the chimney into 
the fire, and the steady puffing of the 
man in the corner, who had now resumed 
his pipe of long clay. 

The stillness was unexpectedly broken. 
The distant sound of a gun reverberated 
through the air — apparently from the 
direction of the county town. 

“ Be jiggered!” cried the stranger who 
had sung the song, jumping up. 

“What does that mean?” asked sev- 
eral. 

“A prisoner escaped from the gaol — 
that’s what it means.” 

All listened. The sound was repeated, 
and none of them spoke but the man in 
the chimney-corner, who said quietly, 
“T’ve often been told that in this county 
they fire a gun at such times ; but I never 
heard it till now.” 

“ 1 wonder if it is #zy man?” murmured 
the personage in cinder-grey. 

“ Surely it is!” said the shepherd in- 
voluntarily. “And surely we’ve seen 
him! That little man who looked in at 
the door by now, and quivered like a leaf 
when he seed ye and heard your song!” 

“ His teeth chattered, and the breath 
went out of his body,” said the dairyman. 

“ And his heart seemed to sink within 
him like a stone,” said Oliver Giles. 

“ And he bolted as if he’d been shot 
at,” said the hedge-carpenter. 

“ True —his teeth chattered, and his 
heart seemed to sink: and he bolted as if 
he’d been shot at,” slowly summed up the 
man in the chimney-corner. 

“T didn’t notice it,” remarked the grim 
songster. 

“We were all a-wondering what made 
him run off in such a fright,” faltered one 
of the women against the wall, “ and now 
*tis explained.” 

The firing of the alarm-gun went on at 
intervals, low and sullenly, and their sus- 
picions became a certainty. The sinister 
gentleman in cinder-grey roused himself. 
“Is there a constable here?” he asked in 
thick tones. “If so, let him step for- 
ward,” 

The engaged man of fifty stepped qua- 
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vering out of the corner, his betrothed 
beginning to sob on the back of the chair. 

“You are a sworn constable?” 

“T be, sir.” 

“Then pursue the criminal at once, 
with assistance, and bring him back here. 
He can’t have gone far.” 

“IT will, sir, I will—when I’ve got my 
staff. I'll go home and get it, and come 
sharp here, and start in a body.” 

“ Staff!—never mind your staff; the 
man’ll be gone!” 

“But I can’t do nothing without my 
staff—can I, William, and John, and 
Charles Jake? No; for there’s the king’s 
royal crown a painted on en in yaller and 
gold, and the lion and the unicorn, so as 
when I raise en up and hit my prisoner, 
*tis made a lawful blow thereby. I 
wouldn’t tempt to take up a man without 
my staff—no, not I. If I hadn’t the 
law to gie me courage, why, instead o’ 
my taking him up he might take up me!” 

“Now, I’m a king’s man myself, and 
can give you authority enough for this,” 
said the formidable person in cinder- 
grey. “Now then, all of ye, be ready. 
Have ye any lanterns?” 

“Yes —have ye any lanterns? 
mand it,” said the constable. 

“ And the rest of you able-bodied é 

“ Able-bodied men — yes — the rest of 
ye,” said the constable. 

“ Have you some good stout staves and 
pitchforks “i 

“Staves and pitchforks —in the name 
o’ the law. And take ’em in yer hands 
and go in quest, and do as we in authority 
tell ye.” 

Thus aroused, the men prepared to give 
chase. The evidence was, indeed, though 
circumstantial, so convincing, that but 
little argument was needed to show the 
shepherd’s guests that after what they 
had seen it would look very much like 
connivance if they did not instantly pur- 
sue the unhappy third stranger, who 
could not as yet have gone more than a 
few hundred yards over such uneven coun- 


I de- 


ry. 

"A shepherd is always well provided 
with lanterns ; and, lighting these hastily, 
and with hurdle-staves in their hands, 
they poured out of the door, taking a di- 
rection along the crest of the hill, away 
from the town, the rain having fortunately 
a little abated. 

Disturbed by the noise, or possibly by 
unpleasant dreams of her baptism, the 
child who had been christened began to 
cry heartbrokenly in the room overhead. 
These notes of grief came down through 
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the chinks of the floor to the ears of the 
women below, who jumped up one by one, 
and seemed glad of the excuse to ascend 
and comfort the baby, for the incidents of 
the last half-hour greatly oppressed them. 
Thus in the space of two or three min- 
utes the room on the ground-floor was 
deserted quite. 

But it was not for long. Hardly had 
the sound of footsteps died away when a 
man returned round the corner of the 
house from the direction the pursuers had 
taken. Peeping in at the door, and see- 
ing nobody there, he entered leisurely. It 
was the stranger of the chimney-corner, 
who had gone out with the rest. The 
motive of his return was shown by his 
helping himself toa cut piece of skimmer- 
cake that lay on a ledge beside where he 
had sat, and which he kad apparently 
forgotten to take with him. He also 
poured out half a cup more mead from the 
quantity that remained, ravenously eating 
and drinking these as he stood. He had 
not finished when another figure came in 
just as quietly — the stranger in cinder- 
grey. 

“Oh — you here?” said the latter smil- 
ing. “I thought you had gone to help 
in the capture.” And this speaker also 
revealed the object of his return by look- 
ing solicitously round for the fascinating 
mug of old mead. 

“And I thought you had gone,” said 
the other, continuing his skimmer-cake 
with some effort. 

“ Well, on second thoughts, I felt there 
were enough without me,” said the first 
confidentially, “and such a night as it is, 
too. Besides, ’tis the business o’ the 
government to take care of its criminals 
— not mine.” 

“True; soitis. And I felt as you did, 
that there were enough without me.” 

“ T don’t want to break my limbs run- 
ning over the humps and hollows of this 
wild country.” 

“ Nor I either, between you and me.” 

“These shepherd people are used to it 
— simple-minded souls, you know, stirred 
up to anything in a moment. They'll 
have him ready for me before the morn- 
ing, and no trouble to me at all.” 

“They'll have him, and we shall have 
saved ourselves all labor in the matter.” 

“True, true. Well, my way is to Cas- 
terbridge; and ’tis as much as my legs 
will do to take me that far. Going the 
same way?” 

“No, | am sorry tosay. I have to get 
home over there” (he nodded indefinitely 
to the right), “and I feel as you do, that it 
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is quite enough for my legs to do before 
bedtime.” 

The other had by this time finished 
the mead in the mug, after which, shak- 
ing hands at the door, and wishing each 
other well, they went their several ways. 

In the mean time the company of pursu- 
ers had reached the end of the hog’s- 
back elevation which dominated this part 
of the coomb. They had decided on no 
particular plan of action ; and, finding that 
the man of the baleful trade was no longer 
in their company, they seemed quite un- 
able to form any such plan now. They 
descended in all directions down the hill, 
and straightway several of the parties fell 
into the snare set by nature for all mis- 
guided midnight ramblers over the lower 
cretaceous formation. The “lynchets,” 
or flint slopes, which belted the escarp- 
ment at intervals of a dozen yards, took 
the less cautious ones unawares, and los- 
ing their footing on the rubbly steep they 
slid sharply downwards, the lanterns roll- 
ing from their hands to the bottom, and 
there lying on their sides till the horn was 
scorched through. 

When they had again gathered them- 
selves together, the shepherd, as the man 
who knew the country best, took the lead, 
and guided them round these treacherous 
inclines. The lanterns, which seemed 
rather to dazzle their eyes and warn the 
fugitive than to assist them in the explora- 
tion, were extinguished, due silence was 
observed; and in this more rational order 
they plunged into the vale. It was a 
grassy, briary, moist channel, affording 
some shelter to any person who had 
sought it; but the party perambulated it 
in vain, and ascended on the other side. 
Here they wandered apart, and after an 
interval closed together again to report 
progress. At the second time of closing 
in they found themselves near a lonely 
oak, the single tree on this part of the 
upland, probably sown there by a passing 
bird some hundred years before. And 
here, standing a little to one side of the 
trunk, as motionless as the trunk itself, 
appeared the man they were in quest of, 
his outline being well defined against the 
sky beyond. The band noiselessly drew 
up and faced him. 

“Your money or your life!” said the 
constable sternly to the still figure. 

* No, no,” whispered John Pitcher. 
“?Tisn’t our side ought to say that. 
That’s the doctrine of vagabonds like 
him, and we be on the side of the law.” 

* Well, well,” replied the constable im- 
patiently; “ I must say something, mustn’t 
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I? and if you had all the weight o’ this 
undertaking upon your mind, perhaps 
you'd say the wrong thing too. Prisoner 
at the bar, surrender, in the name of the 
Fath the crown, I mane!” 

The man under the tree seemed now to 
notice them for the first time, and, giving 
them no opportunity whatever for exhibit- 
ing their courage, he strolled slowly to- 
wards them. He was, indeed, the little 
man, the third stranger; but his trepida- 
tion had in a great measure gone. 

“Well, travellers,” he said, “did I hear 
ye speak to me?” 

“You did: you’ve got to come and be 
our prisoner.at once,” said the constable. 
“ We arrest ye on the charge of not biding 
in Casterbridge gaol in a decent, proper 
manner to be hung to-morrow morning. 
Neighbors, do your duty, and seize the 
culpet!” 

On hearing the charge, the man seemed 
enlightened, and, saying not another word, 
resigned himself with preternatural civility 
to the search-party, who, with their staves 
in their hands, surrounded him on all 
sides, and marched him back towards the 
shepherd's cottage. 

It was eleven o’clock by the time they 
arrived. The light shining from the open 
door, a sound of men’s voices within, pro- 
claimed to them as they approached the 
house that some new events had arisen in 
their absence. On entering they discov- 
ered the shepherd's living-room to be in- 
vaded by two officers from Casterbridge 
gaol, and a well-known magistrate who 
lived at the nearest country-seat, intelli- 
gence of the escape having become gen- 
erally circulated. 

“ Gentleman,” said the constable, “I 
have brought back your man —not with- 
out risk and danger; but every one must 
do his duty. He is inside this circle of 
able-bodied persons, who have lent me 
useful aid considering their ignorance of 
crown work. Men, bring forward your 
prisoner.” And the third stranger was 
led to the light. 

“Who is this?” said one of the offi- 
cials. 

“The man,” said the constable. 

“Certainly not,” said the other turn- 
key; and the first corroborated his state- 
ment. 

* But how can it be otherwise?” asked 
the constable. ‘ Or why was he so terri- 
fied at sight o’ the singing instrument of 
the law?” Here he related the strange 
behavior of the third stranger on entering 
the house. 





“Can’t understand it,” said the officer | 
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“ All I know is that it is not the 
condemned man. He’s quite a different 
character from this one; a gauntish fel- 
low, with dark hair and eyes, rather good- 
looking, and with a musical bass voice 
that if you heard it once you’d never mis- 
take as long as you lived.” 

“Why, souls —’twas the man in the 
chimney-corner !” 

“Hey—what?” said the magistrate, 
coming forward after inquiring particulars 
from the shepherd in the background. 
“ Haven’t you got the man after all?” 

“Well, sir,” said the constable, “ he’s 
the man we were in search of, that’s 
true; and yet he’s not the man we were 
in search of. For the man we were in 
search of was not the man we wanted, sir, 
if you understand my every-day way; for 
*twas the man in the chimney-corner.” 

“A pretty kettle of fish altogether!” 
said the magistrate. “You had better 
start for the other man at once.” 

The prisoner now spoke for the first 
time. The mention of the man in the 
chimney-corner seemed to have moved 
him as nothing else could do. “Sir,” he 
said, stepping forward to the magistrate, 
“take no more trouble about me. The 
time is come when I may as well speak. 
I have done nothing; my crime is that 
the condemned man is my brother. Early 
this afternoon I left home at Anglebury 
to tramp it all the way to Casterbridge 
gaol to bid him farewell. I was benight- 
ed, and called here to rest and ask the 
way. When I opened the door I saw 
betore me the very man, my brother, that 
I thought to see in the condemned cell at 
Casterbridge. He was in this chimney- 
corner; and jammed close to him, so that 
he could not have got out if he had tried, 
was the executioner who’d come to take 
his life, singing a song about it and not 
knowing that it was his victim who was 
close by, joining in to save appearances. 
My brother looked a glance of agony at 
me, and I knew he meant, ‘ Don’t reveal 
what you see; my life depends on it.’ 
I was so terror-struck that I could hardly 
stand, and, not knowing what I did, I 
turned and hurried away.” 

The narrator’s manner and tone had 
the stamp of truth, and his story made a 
great impression on all around. ‘And 
do you know where your brother is at the 
present time?” asked the magistrate. 

“I do not. I have never seen him 
since I closed this door.” 

“I can testify to that, for we’ve been 
between ye ever since,” said the consta- 
ble. 
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“ Where does he think to fly to? — what 
is his occupation ?” 

“ He’s a watch and clockmaker, sir.” 

“A said ’a was a wheelwright—a 
wicked rogue,” said the constable. 

“ The wheels o’ clocks and watches he 
meant, no doubt,” said Shepherd Fennel. 
“T thought his hands were palish for’s 
trade.” 

“Well, it appears to me that nothing 
can be gained by retaining this poor man 
in custody,” said the magistrate: “ your 
business lies with the other, unquestiona- 
bl Pa 

nat so the little man was released off- 
hand; but he looked nothing the less sad 
on that account, it being beyond the power 
of magistrate or constable to raze out the 
written troubles in his brain, for they 
concerned another whom he regarded 
with more solicitude than himself. When 
this was done, and the man had gone his 
way, the night was found to be so far 
advanced that it was deemed useless to 
renew the search before the next morn- 
ing. 

Next day, accordingly, the quest for 
the clever sheep-stealer became general 
and keen, to all appearance at least. But 
the intended punishment was cruelly dis- 
proportioned to the transgression, and the 
sympathy of a great many country folk in 
that district was strongly on the side of 
the fugitive. Moreover, his marvellous 
coolness and daring under the unprece- 
dented circumstances of the shepherd’s 
party won their admiration. So that it 
may be questioned if all those who osten- 
sibly made themselves so busy in explor- 
ing woods and fields and lanes were quite 
so thorough when it came to the private 
examination of their own lofts and out- 
houses. Stories were afloat of a myste- 
rious figure being occasionally seen in 
some old overgrown trackway or other, 
remote from turnpike roads; but whena 
search was instituted in any of these sus- 
pected quarters nobody was found. Thus 
the days and weeks passed without tid- 
ings. 

In brief, the bass-voiced man of the 
chimney-corner was never recaptured. 
Some said that he went across the sea, 
others that he did not, but buried himself 
in the depths of a populous city. At any 
rate, the gentleman in cinder-grey never 
did his morning’s work at Casterbridge, 
nor met anywhere at all, for business pur- 
poses, the comrade with whom he had 
passed an hour of relaxation in the lonely 
house on the coomb. 

The grass has long been green on the 





graves of Shepherd Fennel and his fru 
gal wife; the guests who made up the 
christening party have mainly followed 
their entertainers to the tomb; the baby 
in whose honor they all had met is a ma- 
tron in the sere and yellow leaf. But the 
arrival of the three strangers at the shep- 
herd’s that night, and the details con- 
nected therewith, is a story as well known 
as ever in the country about Higher 
Crowstairs. 
THOMAS Harpy. 


From The Spectator. 
QUEEN VICTORIA AS GODDESS. 


THE Athenaum mentions casually a 
striking incident which is stated to have 
recently occurred in Orissa, and which 
would have broken Lord Beaconsfield’s 
heart. Sergeant Atkinson, presumably an 
inspector of roads, or, it may be, police 
officer, reports to the /udian Spectator, a 
native paper published in English, that a 
tribe in Orissa has adopted Queen Vic- 
toria as its deity. We have no details 
either as to worship or creed, though they 
will, no doubt, be speedily obtained ; but 
the story is prima facie probable. A 
sergeant would never have invented such 
an incident, so entirely outside his expe- 
rience, and such an elevation for the 
queen is in entire accordance with all that 
is known of the operation of religious 
feeling among the lower castes and wilder 
tribes of the Indian provinces. It is im- 
possible to read the wonderfully sugges- 
tive and instructive ‘“ Essays,” recently 
published by Sir Alfred Lyall — essays 
which want nothing but length and dry- 
ness to place their author in the front 
rank of Asiatic authorities — without per- 
ceiving that Brahmanism, so far from 
having ossified itself, is still a living and 
changing creed, that it constantly creates 
for itself or assimilates new objects of 
worship, fresh deities, and even in rare 
but most important cases, new philoso- 
phies. The regular process is for a phil- 
osopher, or chief of a tribe, or otherwise 
influential person, to recognize in some 
system of thought or person, or rare ob- 
ject — which latter may vary from an 
épergne to an oddly-shaped rock or 
strangely-placed clump of trees — either 
a fitting symbol of the universal and di- 
vine, or an embodiment of it, or an earthly 
manifestation of some subordinate but 
powerful deity, and gradually belief, or 
worship, or reverence accretes to the 
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idea, or person, or thing, till he or it be- 
comes an object of worship, and a centre 
of faith, it may be to scores of thousands. 
Chaitanya, founder of the Vaishnavas, is 
reverenced by millions. If the idea 
spreads, or the person is believed to work 
wonders, or miracles are reported of the 
thing, the circle of worshippers extends, 
the worship becomes a cult, with separate 
ceremonial and ritual; and behold a new 
caste, with a new faith, fully born. If the 
new force is locally considerable, Brah- 
manism, as represented by local priests, 
or occasionally by teachers of wider influ- 
ence, steps in, and either denounces the 
new teaching as utterly evil—in which 
case every charge the foul imagination of 
Asia can invent is hurled at its votaries 
—or, much more frequently, adopts the 
idea, person, or thing, declares them all 
sacred, gives them Brahmanical names, 
and, so to speak, consecrates the whole 
affair, which thenceforward is an integral 
part of Hindooism, and develops till the 
teacher is considered not only inspired, 
but a source of inspiration, or the person 
is worshipped as an avatar, or the thing 
becomes a sacred idol. 

Of the numerous local gods known to have 
been living men, by far the greater portion 
derive from the ordinary canonization of holy 
personages. This system of canonizing has 
grown out of the world-wide sentiment that 
rigid asceticism and piety combined with im- 
plicit faith gradually develop a miraculous 
faculty. ‘The saint or hermit may have deeper 
motives — the triumph of the spirit over cor- 
rupt matter, of virtue over vanity and lusts, or 
the self-purification required of medizval 
magicians and mystical alchemists before they 
could deal with the great secrets of nature ; 
but the popular belief is that his relentless 
austerity extorts thaumaturgic power from 
reluctant gods. And of him who works mira- 
cles do they say in India, as in Samaria they 
said of Simon Magus, “This man is the 
great power of God;” wherefore after death 
(if not in life) he is honored as divine indeed. 
Now the word miracle must not be understood 
in our sense of an interposition to alter unva- 
rying natural laws, for in India no such laws 
have been definitely ascertained; it means 
only something that passes an ordinary man’s 
understanding, authenticated and enlarged by 
vague and vulgar report. And the exhibition 
of marvellous devotion or contempt for what 
is valued by the world stimulates inventive 
credulity. Ile who does such things is sure to 
be credited with miracles, probably during his 
life, assuredly after his death. When such an 
one dies, his body is not burnt, but buried; a 
disciple or relative of the saint establishes 
himscif over the tomb as steward of the mys- 
teries and receiver of the temporalities ; vows 
are paid, sacrifice is made, a saint’s day is 





added to the local calendar, and the future 
success of the shrine depends upon some 
lucky hit in the way of prophecy or fulfilment 
of prayers. The number of shrines thus 
raised in Berar alone to these anchorites and 
persons deceased in the odor of sanctity is 
large, and it is constantly increasing. Some 
of them have already attained the rank of 
temples, they are richly endowed, and collect 
great crowds at the yearly pilgrim gatherings, 
like the tombs of celebrated Christian martyrs 
in the Middle Ages. But although the shrines 
of a Hindu ascetic and of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury may have acquired fame among the 
vulgar and ignorant by precisely the same at- 
tribute — their reputation for miraculous effi- 
cacy—yet the only point of resemblance 
between the two cases is this common infer- 
ence from eminent sanctity in the world to 
wonder-working power in the grave. For 
whereas the great Catholic Church never al- 
lowed the lowest English peasant to regard 
St. Thomas or St Edmund as anything higher 
than glorified intercessors, with a sort of dele- 
gated miraculous power, the Indian prophet or 
devotee does by the patronage of the Brah- 
mans rise gradually in the hierarchy of super- 
natural beings, until his human origin fades 
and disappears completely in the haze of tra- 
dition, and he takes rank as a god. 


Sir Alfred Lyall declares that he could, if 
required, give minute details of such ele- 
vations, and this not of persons only, but 
of things; and he proceeds to defend a 
theory which we cannot now examine, — 
that this may have been the origin of 
much of the Hindoo polytheism, which in 
its wildness and impossibility so puzzles 
those who know that behind Hindooism 
lives a vast and subtle philosophy worthy 
the study of the keenest minds. What is 
certain is that the process goes on, that 
the Indian people, with their hunger for 
belief and reverence, are constantly be- 
getting new gods, and that Brahmanism, 
with its rooted notion that d/ah// (faith) is 
in itself a holy condition of mind apart 
from the object of faith, and its theory 
that anything may be an embodiment of 
the Universal Spirit, lends its sanction to 
the process, and in lending it sends 
crowds, it may be millions, hunting for 
what of benefit or good of any kind may 
be derivable from the new worship. It is 
a logical induction from the Brahman 
faith, strange as it may seem, that creed, 
color, or history is no bar to the accept- 
ance of the person or thing thus deified. 
If the Universal Spirit, or, far below him, 
Vishnu or Siva, chooses to take an ugly 
stone or a silver dish for symbol, or to 
embody himself in a negro or a white 
man, there is no law of limitation upon his 
actions. The white man, however unac- 








countable, or barbaric, or unclean, was 
still created. The French General Ray- 
mond was worshipped as a god, though 
he probably believed nothing; so was 
General Nicholson, though he was, we 
have heard, of the straitest sect of Irish 
Orangemen; so was a military philan- 
thropist, whose name we are ashamed to 
have forgotten, who devoted his life toa 
wild tribe in the Bengalee Himalayas ; 
and so also may be the queen. As to 
things, the instances of their elevation 
are endless. Sir A. Lyall knew of scores 
of shrines reared over stones and among 
sacred copses, and himself “knew a 
Hindu officer, of great shrewdness and 
very fair education, who devoted several 
hours daily to the elaborate worship of 
five round pebbles, which he had appoint- 
ed to be his symbol of omnipotence. 
Although his general belief was in one 
all-pervading divinity, he must have some- 
thing symbolic to handle and address.” 
There is a silver dish, an ¢sergne, which 
is going through the process at this mo- 
ment. It was presented to a Goorkha 
regiment by Queen Victoria, and is al- 
ready such an object of reverence that it 
has a voluntary guard, that officers dis-, 
mount as it passes, and that it is as certain 
as anything human can be that, while it is 
on the ground, its Goorkha devotees — 
all Hindoos to the bone — will die before 
they retreat without it. Grant it victory 
in a skirmish or two, and the ésergue will 
be a true object of worship, more than a 
symbol, possibly with a temple raised 
above it, and an admission from regular 
priests that in it resides some portion of 
the power of the Supreme. 

The adoption of Queen Victoria into a 
system like this is so natural, that we 
wonder it has never occurred before. 
She is just the material to make a god- 
dess of; a living being, of far-reaching 
power, invisible, yet present throughout 
India; a worker, in native eyes, of many 
wonders; and on the whole beneficent, 
though that, indeed, to the devotees of 
small-pox and cholera, both of which have 
worshippers, and the first very many, 
would make but little difference. God 
creates, and God crushes also, in the 
Hindoo mind. There is no reason in the 
world, on the Brahmanical theory, why 
the universal should not express himself 
in Queen Victoria, or why Vishnu or 
Siva, or better still, Saraswuti, the mighty 
goddess of wisdom and knowledge, should 
not express himself or herself in her. 
Either deity is unlimited, if not uncondi- 
tioned, and granting the acceptance of the 
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faith, which is a question mainly of the 
number of its votaries, temples may yet 
rise over Orissa, or farther, in which wor. 
ship will be paid to Queen Victoria, and 
her figure will be hung with jewels and 
sacred flowers, and thousands will bow, 
and march, and dance in an ecstasy of 
adoration, and hundreds of thousands, as 
they pay or receive coin, will put it to 
their foreheads, because it bears the effigy 
of the new goddess. Little of all this 
will probably happen, because the tribe 
which has adopted this cult is small, be- 
cause Orissa is traversed incessantly by 
men who have lived in Calcutta, where 
scepticism is in the air— there are, if we 
recollect rightly, fifty thousand men from 
Orissa in Calcutta, who return home as 
faithfully as Scotchmen—and_ because 
the English officials, fearing ridicule, will 
stamp out the new faith, if they can. But 
there is absolutely no impossibility in its 
spread, and if it spread, the consequences 
would be incalculable. The adhesion of 
a single province of India to the queen in 
any way which made disloyalty or dis- 
obedience impossible would change all 
the conditions of government there, and 
rest the empire, now so insecure, on a 
basis of granite. It will not happen, 
though a thing much greater, the formal 
adoption of Christianity by the Khalsa, 
the Sikh “children of the sugar and the 
sword,” was within an ace of happening, 
would, as we believe, have happened, but 
for Lord Canning’s repugnance ; but that 
there should be even a dim possibility of 
itis an incident in Indian history worth 
more than the Athene@um’s quiet refer- 
ence, or our own poor effort to explain. 
We suppose some official note of the 
occurrence will one day reach the queen, 
and we wonder how she will feel. It 
must be a curious sensation to know that 
in one corner of the world you are ac- 
tually worshipped by men and women you 
never saw, or possibly heard of, — held to 
be divine, to be something which, whether 
through the presence of a deity incarnate 
in you, or any other way, is unmistakably 
above humanity. There must be a strange 
humility generated by that. The Roman 
emperors could have told us something of 
it, for though the cultus of the emperor 
was not precisely worship, it approached 
it very closely, was held by loyal Chris- 
tians to be entirely forbidden, as the wor- 
ship of a false deity, and must in a mind 
like that of Marcus Aurelius have devel- 
oped some strange thoughts. Visible in- 
cense can hardly go up in a thousand 
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citing thought, and Aurelius could have 
told us so clearly what his thoughts were. 
Nicholson’s thoughts we know. He was 
profoundly irritated at being made a deity, 
and, with his usual “ unconstitutionality,” 
he ordered his worshippers severe whip- 
pings, which were inflicted, and which 
profoundly confirmed their faith. They 
would have made a faithful guard for him 
in that final charge into Delhi, and, per- 
haps, preserved his life; but the Orange- 
man could not away with the blasphemy, 
or the soldier bear the touch of ridicule 
involved. Perhaps Queen Victoria will 
be angry, too, though she will hardly or- 
der whippings for the poor Ooreyas; but 
still, even in a reign like hers, it may 
hereafter be recorded, as a most weird in- 
cident, that far down in a forgotten sea- 
coast province of India, where, also within 
her reign, millions of persons perished of 
hunger, a wild tribe, struck in some un- 
known way by the separateness of her 
personality, resolved that, of all they 
knew, she was the most probable deposi- 
tary of the breath of the Universal Spirit, 
and the fittest object for their worship. 
Some day, perhaps, even English electors, 
hearing of such things, will wake to a dim 
apprehension that all mankind is not alike, 
that humanity is not enclosed in a corner 
of the smallest continent, and that be- 
tween them and the Indian there is still 
some kind of gulf. 


From The Spectator. 
STARTLING POETRY. 


Mr. BROWNING might have taken as a 
motto for his work as a poet one of Car- 
dinal Newman’s striking verses : — 

Can Science bear us 
To the hid springs 
Of human things? 
Why may not dream, 
Or thought’s day-gleam, 
Startle, yet cheer us? 


He never publishes a volume in which 
there is not some protest against the no- 
tion that science can bear us to the hid 
springs of human things. He never pub- 
lishes a volume without pressing and even 
urging on us that dreams and thought’s 
day-gleams may startle, yet cheer us. 
And almost all he does for us is done by 
the startling method. He loves to awaken 
the sleep of the intellect, the sleep of the 
affections, the sleep of the spirit, by some 





sudden shock to which we respond by a 
sort of jump. His very rhymes are often | 


carefully designed to electrify, as we shall 
scon see; but his constructions are still 
more so; indeed, he may be said to have 
anticipated Wagner in the use of dis- 
cords, if that were really the secret in 
the art of the great musician who has 
lately left us,—a matter on which the 
present writer is profoundly incompetent 
to pass any judgment. Abruptness is 
Mr. Browning’s secret. Take the prefa- 
tory poem to his new volume of * Joco- 
seria,” just published by Smith and Elder, 
a poem which is the nearest thing to a 
lyric that the book contains, and never- 
theless, though a lyric, is a succession of 
slight shocks :— 
Wanting is — what? 
Summer redundant, 
Blueness abundant, 
— Where is the spot ? 
Beamy the world, yet a blank all the same, 
—Fraimework which waits for a picture to 
frame : 
What of the leafage, what of the flower ? 
Roses embowering with nought they embower ! 
Come then, complete incompletion, O comer, 
Pant through the blueness, perfect the sum- 
mer! 
Breathe but one breath 
Rose beauty above, 
And all that was death 
Grows life, grows love, 
Grows love ! 
How abruptly the opening interrogation 
breaks upon us! How enigmatic the re- 
ply ! we do not mean that its drift is not 
soon enough apprehended, but that on the 
first blush the reply seems to be explain- 
ing not the essence of the state of want, 
but the essence of those conditions which 
ought most to satisfy want. And then, 
how curiously elliptic is the question, 
“Where is the spot?” Of course, what 
Mr. Browning means is something of this 
sort, ‘“* Where is the spot where the re- 
dundant summer and the abundant blue- 
ness find their way into the soul so as to 
satisfy it?” But this is carrying ellipsis 
to the point of an electric shock, for it is 
startling merely to feel how much of the 
poet’s meaning we are expected to gather 
from his hints, and supply in part from 
our own resources. Then the abjective 
“*beamy,” which is chosen to describe the 
world, is unquestionably an odd one for 
the purpose, and chosen, as we should say, 
for the jerk it administers to the imagina- 
tion. Nothing, on the whole, could ex- 
press the sense of a blank somewhere, 
which the poet wants to express, better 
than these sudden little tugs and jerks at 
the reader’s mind. But then, again, when 
he wants to indicate what would best fill 








in the blank, and give a rounded comple- 
tion to the desolate framework, onc is 
startled afresh to find that the new power 
which is to give us this, and which is “to 
complete incompletion,” is expected to 
“pant through the blueness,” and so to 
“perfect the summer.” Could anything 
that “panted” really “complete incom- 
pletion”? The phrase suggests a loco- 
motive rather than a divine presence. 
That which breathes a breath of rose- 
beauty, surely ought zo¢ to pant. But 
Mr. Browning loves spasm, loves succes- 
sive shocks of thought or feeling, and can 
hardly deny himself the satisfaction of 
thinking that even the spirit of perfect 
love and harmony is perpetually startling 
this dull world by galvanizing it with vivid 
spasms of thought and feeling, such as he 
himself has the skill to administer. 

So it is with almost every remarkable 
poem in Mr. Browning’s: new volume. 
The rhythm, the rhyme, the thought, the 
feeling, are all chosen to strike sparks out 
of the reader’s mind, as the steel strikes 
sparks out of a flint; and the result nat- 
urally is that the reader feels towards Mr. 
Browning somewhat as a bit of flint might 
feel which has served this purpose to a 
fragment of steel,—a little sore and a 
little fractured. ‘ Donald,” for example, 
is a vivid and striking comment on the 
heartlessness which is sometimes bred by 
what is called “sport.” A Scotch sports- 
man, who meets a noble red-deer on the 
edge of a precipice, where there is not 
room for either to pass the other, lies 
down, and the stag, tamed by the sense 
of danger, instead of disputing the pass, 
steps daintily over him, so as not to hurt 
him. The sportsman, however, cannot 
bear to lose the chance, seizes the stag’s 
hind feet, and stabs him in the belly, 
whereupon the end of the story is told 
thus : — 


I shall dare to place myself by God 

Who scanned —for he does — each feature 
OF the face thrown up in appeal to him 

By the agonizing creature, 


Nay, I hear plain words: “Thy gift brings 
this!’ 


Up he sprang, back he staggered, 
Over he fell, and with him our friend 
— At following game no laggard. 


Vet he was not dead when they picked next 
day 
From the gully’s depth the wreck of him ; 
His fall had been stayed by the stag beneath, 
Who cushioned and saved the neck of him. 


But the rest of his body — why, doctors said, 
Whatever could break was broken ; 
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Legs, arms, ribs, all of him looked like a toast 
In a tumbler of port-wine soaken. 


“That your life is left you, thank the stag!” 
Said they, when —the slow cure ended — 
They opened the hospital-door, and thence 
— Strapped, spliced, main fractures mended 


And minor damage left wisely alone — 
Like an old shoe clouted and cobbled, 
Out — what went in a Goliath well-nigh — 
Some half of a David hobbled. 


“You must ask an alms from house to house : 

Sell the stag’s head for a bracket, 

With its grand twelve tines—I’d buy it my- 
self — 

And use the skin for a jacket!” 


He was wiser, made both head and hide 
His win-penny: hands and knees on, 
Would manage to crawl — poor crab — by the 
roads 
In the misty stalking-season. 


And if he discovered a bothy like this, 
Why, harvest was sure: folks listened. 
He told his tale to the lovers of Sport: 
Lips twitched, cheeks glowed, eyes glistened. 


And when he had come to the close, and spread 
His spoils for the gazers’ wonder, 

With “Gentlemen, here’s the skull of the stag 
I was over, thank God, not under !”” — 


The company broke out in applause ; 
“ By Jingo, a lucky cripple ! 

Have a munch of grouse and a hunk of bread, 
And a tug, besides, at our tipple !” 


And “There’s my pay for your pluck !” cried 
“his, 
“ And mine for your jolly story ! ” 
Cried That, while ’lother — but he was 
drunk — 
Hiccupped “A trump, a Tory!” 


I hope I gave twice as much as the rest ; 
For, as Homer would say, “ within grate 
Though teeth kept tongue,” my whole soul 
growled 
“ Rightly rewarded, — Ingrate !” 


There is a fine picture here, and a most 
effective succession of shocks given to 
the humaner feelings which lie deep be- 
neath those of the mere sportsman, — 
indeed, these verses constitute a series of 
explosions of percussion-caps, rather than 
the sheet-lightning of a poem. How 
sharply the rhymes go popping off in your 
head, “wreck of him,” “neck of him,” 
— “cobbled,” “ hobbled,” — “ knees-on,” 
“season,” — “cripple,” “tipple,” — and 
sharpest click of all, “within grate,” and 
“ingrate.” How smartly Mr. Browning 
makes your limbs tingle with the sensa- 
tions of the “spliced” and “cobbled” 
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the man’s absolute incapacity to sympa- 
thize as truly with the situation of the 
stag, as the stag had sympathized with 
his situation! How vivaciously he paints 
the superficial admiration of the sporting 
party for Donald’s cruel and dangerous 
feat! And how brightly his own denun- 
ciation of Donald’s heartlessness flames 
out at the close, in contrast with the ap- 
parent generosity of his double alms! 
But, for all that, these verses are a suc- 
cession of galvanic discharges, by which 
our attention is made to thrill and vi- 
rate in vivid flickers, rather than to rise 
into sustained and harmonized imagina- 
tive vision, It is just the same with 
“Solomon and Balkis ;” and you know it 
must be just the same the moment you 
see that Lalkis (the name given to the 
queen of Sheba) is made to rhyme first to 
“talk is,” and then later on to “small 
kiss.” The gist of the conversation be- 
tween the queen and Solomon, which at 
times certainly becomes obscure as well 
as abrupt, is that Solomon owns to caring 
much more for the praise of his visitors 
than for their wisdom; and that Balkis 
owns to caring much more for being made 
love to, than for having her difficult ques- 
tions duly answered. But the series of 
surprises which are exploded on us by the 
conversation itself, by the language used, 
and by the rhymes which signalize this 
quaint poem, are hardly welded together 
into a general effect as striking as in the 
case of “Donald.” One is hardly pre- 
pared for Solomon addressing his fair 
guest as “ You cat, you!” even though 
she had startled him into owning the truth 
concerning his own vanity by springing 
upon him unexpectedly “the truth-com- 
pelling name;” and the retort by which 
he compels her to own to feelings not 
over modest, though it ends the poem in 
an epigrammatic fashion, leaves on the 
imagination both a more cynical and a 
more fragmentary effect than is usual 
even with Mr. Browning in his tartest 
mood. 

The principal poem in the book, “ Jo- 
chanan Hakkadosh,” is a rabbinical leg- 
end of a great rabbi whose uncompleted 
life his admiring brethren eke out to a 
year beyond the natural hour of death, by 
a gift of a quarter of a year each out of 
their own terms of life, a gift proceeding 
from four separate disciples, — one given 
that he may gain fresh insight as a lover, 
one as a warrior, one as a poet, and one 
as a statesman. The hope is that the 
first quarter is to yield the rabbi some 
grand lesson as to the true mode of lov- 
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ing; the second, some noble teaching as 
to the art of the warrior; the third, some 
gleam of insight as to the inspiration of 
the poet; and the last, some happy 
glimpse of the deepest secret of the 
statesman. Jochanan lives through his 
year and disappoints all his disciples, 
finding nothing but vanity and vexation 
of spirit in each separate sphere of life. 
But then, when his life ought to close, he 
lives on a preternatural or supernatural 
three months, during which he appears to 
have soared beyond the body altogether; 
and the fruit of this last Heaven-scnt gift 
is that he finds the vision of perfect bliss 
at last, and learns that it is the life of 
earth which hides from man the true 
reconciliation of his faith and his doubt, 
the true harmony of man’s spiritual as- 
pirations with his disillusionizing expe- 
rience : — 

“O eyes of mine, 
Freed now of imperfection, ye avail 
To see the whole sight, nor may uncombine 


Henceforth what, erst divided, caused you 
uail — 

So huge the chasm between the false and true, 

The dream and the reality! All hail, 


Day of my soul’s deliverance — day the new, 
The never-ending! What though every shape 
Whereon I wreaked my yearning to pursue 


Even to success each semblance of escape 
From my own bounded self to some all-fair 
All-wise external fancy, proved a rape 


Like that old giant’s, feigned of fools —on 
air, 

Not solid flesh ? How otherwise ? To love — 

That lesson was to learn not here — but 
there — 


On earth, not here! ’Tis there we learn, — 
there prove 
Our parts upon the stuff we needs must spoil, 


Striving at mastery, there bend above 


The spoiled clay potsherds, many a year of 
toil 

Attests the potter tried his hand upon, 

Till sudden he arose, wiped free from soil 


His hand, cried ‘So much for attempt —anon 
Performance! Taught to mould the living 


vase, 
What matter the cracked pitchers dead and 
gone?’ 


Could I impart and could thy mind embrace 
The secret, Tsaddik!” “ Secret none to me!” 
Quoth Tsaddik, as the glory on the face 


Of Jochanan was quenched. “The truth Isee 
Of what that excellence of Judah wrote, 
Doughty Halaphta. This a case must be 
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Wherein, though the last breath have passed 
the throat, 

So that ‘ The man is dead’ we may pronounce, 

Vet is the Ruach (thus do we denote 


The imparted Spirit) in no haste to bounce 
From its entrusted Body, —some three days 
Lingers ere it relinquish to the pounce 


Of hawk-clawed Death his victim. Further 
says 

Halaphta, ‘ Instances have been, and yet 

Again may be, when saints, whose earthly 
ways 

Tend to perfection, very nearly get 

To heaven while still on earth; and, as a fine 

Interval shows where waters pure have met 


Waves brackish, in a mixture, sweet with 
brine, 

That’s neither sea nor river, but a taste 

Of both—so meet the earthly and divine. 


Andeach is either.’ Thus I hold him graced — 

Dying on earth, half inside and half out, 

Wholly in heaven, who knows? My mind 
embraced 


Thy secret, Jochanan, how dare I doubt ? 

Follow thy Ruach, let earth, all it can, 

Keep of the leavings!” Thus was brought 
about 


The sepulture of Rabbi Jochanan. 

Thou hast him, —sinner-saint, live-dead, boy- 
man, — 

Schiphaz, on Bendimir, in Farzistan ! 


Note the deliberate little roughnesses 
here, the jolts apparently intended to pre- 
vent the reader from subsiding into a 
state of dormancy, from the close atten- 
tion which the poet requires, the “ uncom- 
bine ” in the sense of dissolving a combi- 
nation, the shorthand style of “caused 
you quail,” for “caused you to quail” or 
“made you quail,” and the suggestion 
that the spirit is in no such haste to 
“bounce” out of the body as “hawk- 
clawed Death” is to “pounce” upon it. 
The whole style is that of a great imagina- 
tive writer who thinks that by leaving more 
than half of his drift to the intellect of 
his audience, and sharpening their atten- 
tion by the sparkles of what he does say, 
he shall get a greater result than he can 
get by doing more for them, and leaving 
them to do less for themselves. It is Mr. 
Browning’s method to startle as often and 
as smartly as he can the imaginations he 
appeals to, and to indicate, rather than 
state, the directions he wishes their minds 
to follow. It is this which makes Mr. 
Browning at his best and vividest the 
most awakening of writers, the one who 
most signally arrests the attention, and 
most successfully insists on his reader’s 
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lending him the whole force of his own 
mind. But for that very reason, his work 
is almost always defective as poetry. The 
part of it which he does for us is too in- 
cisive, too short, sharp, and sudden, for 
anything like harmony; and the part 
which he obliges us to do for him in order 
to enter into his drift, is too imperfectly 
done to succeed in connecting the isolated 
points which he has jotted down for us 
into the flowing curve of true beauty. 
Mr. Browning touches life, especially the 
life of the intellect and the spirit, at as 
many points as any poet who ever wrote; 
but he does not blend these touches into 
the true poetic vision. He awakens and 
educates the highest imaginative powers, 
but he does not attempt to satisfy their 
cravings. 


From The Spectator. 

THE CONDITIONS OF “THE GRAND 

STYLE.” 

MATTHEW ARNOLD has told us much 
of the grand style in prose and poetry, 
and has illustrated with no mean success 
what he has told us by his own example. 
There are few modern writers who have 
thrown so much of the grand style into 
their sayings and their verse. In his 
prose, we might refer to almost any of his 
most characteristic sentences, for exam- 
ple that about “distinction” of style, in 
one of the essays on Maurice and Eugé- 
nie de Guérin: “ Her soul had the same 
character as his talent, — distinction. 
Of this quality the world is impatient, it 
chafes against it, rails at it, insults it, 
hates it, it ends by receiving its influence, 
and by undergoing its law;” or his de- 
scription of the atmosphere in Homer; 
“the pure lines of an Ionian horizon, the 
liquid clearness of an Ionian sky;” or 
even his famous description of Heine’s 
bitter spirit: ‘One manin many millions, 
a Heine, may console himself and keep 
himself erect in suffering by a colossal 
irony of this sort, by covering himself 
and the universe with the red-fire of this 
sinister mockery ; but the many millions 
cannot, cannot if they would.” Still more 
remarkable is the grand style of his finest 
verse. Take his first touch in recalling 
Shakespeare : — 


Others abide our question, thou art free ! 
We ask and ask, —thou smilest and art still 
Out-topping knowledge ; 


or his noble description of Sophocles ; 
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Whose even-balanced soul 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age ; 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild ; 
Who saw life steadily and saw it whole, 
The mellow glory of the Attic Stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonus and his child. 


Or take his memorable description of By- 
ron:— 
What helps it now that Byron bore, 

With haughty scorn that mock’d the smart, 
From Europe to the Aéto!ian shore, 

The pageant of his bleeding heart ? 


Or, as marking his very highest point in 
terseness and grandeur, take his descrip- 
tion of the restless Roman noble and the 
Eastern mystic: — 
In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay ; 
He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian Way ; 


He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers — 
No easier and no quicker pass’d 
The impracticable hours, 


The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world, 

The Roman tempest swelled and swelled, 
And on her head was hurled. 


The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the Legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again, 


If there be a truly grand style in prose 
and poetry, surely these are perfect spec- 
imens of what it means,—words witha 
stately rhythm not too stately for their 
statelier meaning, words expressing the 
full consciousness of a certain splendor 
of significance, clothed in a seemly form 
and moving with a certain majesty of 
step. Matthew Arnold’s own favorite 
illustration of the grand style is Milton’s 
verse, and it would be difficult to finda 
happier illustration. Open Milton’s po- 
ems where you will, and almost the first 
line on which your eye alights will give 
some adequate illustration of what the 
grand style means : — 


Oft, on a plot of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar, 


What a majesty in the tone and rhythm 
of this description of a mere sound enter- 
ing the ear! Or take the next few lines, 
in which a first impression on the eye is 
imaged with equal grandeur: — 


Or, if the air will not permit, 

Some still, removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 
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But go to Milton’s prose works, and we 
shall be disappointed. There we find not 
the grand style, but something very dif- 
ferent, —the grandiose style, where the 
dignity and simplicity of true culture are 
wanting to the effect of grandeur, where 
the ear is jarred by a pomp of manner 
too great for the weight of meaning. 
Take, for instance, a passage which is 
sometimes quoted as one illustrating 
the singular grandeur of Milton’s prose 
style, but whch appears to us overloaded 
with “gaudy and ungraceful ornament.” 
“Look upon this, thy poor and almost 
spent and expiring Church; leave her 
not a prey to these importunate wolves 
that wait and think long till they devour 
thy tender flock; these wild boars that 
have broke into thy vineyard, and left the 
print of their polluting hoofs on the souls 
of thy servants. O let them not bring 
about their damned designs, that stand 
now at the entrance of the bottomless pit, 
expecting the watchword to open and let 
those dreadful locusts and scorpions to 
reinvolve us in that pitchy cloud of infer- 
nal darkness, where we should never 
more see the sun of thy truth again, never 
hope for the cheerful dawn, never more 
hear the bird of morning sing!” “ Wolves 
that wait and ¢Aink” are obviously very 
unnatural wolves; wild boars that leave 
“the print of their polluting hoofs” on 
the sou/, are wild boars unknown to nat- 
ural history; “scorpions and locusts” 
which are to hide “the sun of truth” are 
clearly metaphorical scorpions and_lo- 
custs, so that when we are told that they 
will prevent us from ever more hearing 
“the bird of morning” sing, we ask, be- 
wildered, what worse loss than the loss of 
“the sun of truth” the loss of the lark’s 
song is meant to prefigure. Clearly, this 
is not the “ grand,” but the “ grandiose” 
style, the style in which the form of ex- 
pression smothers the meaning, instead 
of adequately reflecting it; and no fault 
is so common in Milton’s prose as this, — 
a fault, indeed, which almost permeates 
it. The same fault is often to be found 
in the prose of Dr. Johnson, though 
hardly ever in bis conversation, where we 
may find plenty of specimens of a style 
very closely approaching to the grand 
style, and falling short of it only in the 
missing sense of that perfect rhythm and 
delicacy of minute impression which 
seems essential to soften the grandeur of 
a great personality into the aptness and 
beauty of true stateliness. Dr. Johnson’s 
“roar,” as it was called, was not the grand 
style, because Dr. Johnson was nota poet, 





and could only write one kind of impres- 
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sive verse. For the grand style, there 
must be not only some consciousness of 
a great personality, but also some real 
sense of correspondence between the 
rhythm of the poet’s mind and the rhythm 
of the universal order itself. Milton felt 
this correspondence profoundly, so soon 
as he was in the mood of verse, and there 
is no clearer indication of the true poetic 
nature than this, — that the mood of verse 
should be a tempering and restraining 
mood, a mood which puts a bridle on the 
vagrant fancy, and curtails excess of met- 
aphor and verbiage, instead of multiply- 
ing it; and this restraining, tempering, 
and stimulating touch was certainly com- 
municated to Milton’s imagination by the 
mood of verse. But in the mood of con- 
troversy, Milton did not feel at all this 
restraining sense that he must in some 
sense conform his own mind to the rhythm 
of the divine order, and hence we see in 
the eloquence of his controversial works 
little but the untamed luxuriance of prod- 
igal fancy and irritable self-will. 1t would 
be impossible, nevertheless, to find a bet- 
ter illustration of the sense which a great 
poet ought to have that his mind is bound 
to conform its own rhythm to some rhythm 
of divine order, to be discerned by him, 
though with difficulty, in the world with- 
out, than Milton’s great invocation to 
Urania, at the beginning of the seventh 
book of “Paradise Lost,” to descend 
with him and guide him in the sphere of 
earth, as she had previously guided him 
in the supersensual world: — 

More safe, I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues ; 
In darkness and with dangers compass’d round 
And solitude, yet not alone, whilst thou 
Visit’st my slumbers nightly, or when morn 
Purples the East; still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 

We could not give a nobler example of 
“the grand style” than those few lines, 
or a clearer indication that the poet whose 
language falls naturally into its rhythm, 
must be one with a deep sense of personal 
greatness, dominated by the thought that 
unless that greatness is subdued into full 
harmony with the rhythm of a diviner 
order than its own, it cannot be the true 
greatness. Verse almost always exer- 
cises this spell over Milton, subduing his 
thought into a sort of majestic humility 
not natural to him in any but the poetic 
mood. In prose, he is often a scold, and 
his voice betrays all the discords of a 
scold; in verse, a lotty patience comes to 
the succor of his greatness, and makes it 
chime in with the divine order, instead of 
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simply clashing with others in angry com- 
petition for the divine favor. 

It may be supposed, perhaps, that “the 
grand style,” in this sense, is the style of 
all true poets, so far as they are true po- 
ets. But this we should entirely deny. 
Tennyson, for instance, is not only a true, 
but a great poet, and he can command the 
grand style at times; but then, again, a 
great deal of his poetry, and a great deal 
of his fine poetry, is not written in the 
grand style, and some of his most effec- 
tive poetry is written in a style wholly 
inconsistent with the grand style, in a 
self-pitying, or a feverish and morbid style. 
“Ulysses” is in the grand style; “ Ti- 
thonus” is in the grand style; many pas- 
sages in the “Idyls of the King,” more 
especially “The Passing of Arthur” and 
parts of * The Coming of Arthur,” are in 
the grand style; but * Tears, idle Tears,” 
could not possibly be in the grand style, 
its note being essentially that of the minor 
key; “ Locksley Hall” is not only not in 
the grand style, but is the reflection of a 
morbid mood; “ The Gardener’s Daugh- 
ter,” and * Enoch Arden,” and “ Aylmer’s 
Field,” and * The Golden Supper,” and 
the tales in verse in general, are not, and 
could not be, in the grand style, as they 
are not chastened enough, not subdued 
enough in spirit, not lucid enough in their 
outlook on the universe, for the grand 
style. Again, very little that either By- 
ron or Shelley ever wrote is in “the grand 
style,” — parts of * The Cenci,” the con- 
cluding lines of “ Alastor,” perhaps the 
sonnet on “ Mutability” and on “ Ozy- 
mandias,” and a few other poems, being 
exceptions in the case of Shelley. But 
Shelley undoubtedly knew what it was. 
The concluding passage in “ Alastor” is 
one of the finest examples of “the grand 
style ” which our language contains : — 


It is a woe too “deep for tears” when all 

Is reft at once, when some surpassing spirit 

Whose light adorned the world around it, 
leaves 

Those who remain behind, not sobs or groans, 

The passionate tumult of a clinging hope, 

But pale despair and cold tranquillity, 

Nature’s vast frame, the web of human things, 

Birth and the grave, which are not what they 
were, 


Mr. Swinburne has rarely touched “ the 
grand style,” except, perhaps, in the self- 
restrained iambics of * Atalanta” and the 
other Greek play. Mr. Browning almost 
anxiously repudiates the grand style, his 
great ambition being to be familiar, mod- 
ern, and interlocutory. But of Shake- 
speare, one naturally asks, — did not 





Shakespeare understand thoroughly the 
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grand style? We should answer certainly 
he understood it, but he hardly ever used 
it when he was writing in his own name. 
He used it to perfection when writing in 
the name of a great prince like Hamlet, 
a Roman aristocrat like Coriolanus, a 
mighty magician like Prospero, a desolate 
queen like Cleopatra; but in his own 
“Sonnets” he hardly ever touches the 
grand style. He seems hardly to have 
thought enough of his own personality to 
write, when writing in his own name, with 
the high solemnity of Milton or Arnold. 
He reserved his illustrations of the grand 
style for the regal natures which he so 
finely painted, —for Cleopatra, when, in 
her passionate grief, she declares that 


there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting Moon ; 


for Prospero, when he tells us that 


we are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep ; 


for Macbeth, when he declares that 
Macbeth has murdered sleep. 


The grand style used by a poet writing 
in his own name implies a deep sense 
of sonorous chords in his own being, in 
perfect harmony with the deeper chords 
of the universal order, and this many 
true poets have never felt at all, and many 
more only in rare moods. Wordsworth 
knew well what the grand style was, and 
used it not unfrequently with the most 
magnificent effect, as, for example, in the 
“Ode to Duty,” every word of which is 
in the grand style,—and in the great 
ode, on the “Intimations of Immortali- 
ty,” almost the whole of which is written 
in that style, though with some curious 
and remarkable flaws. But some of 
Wordsworth’s finer poems were in alto- 
gether a different key. “The Daisy,” 
“The Little Celandine,” “The Green 
Linnet,” and all the poems of that class, 
are not and could not have been in the 
grand style. They do not echo the deep 
sense of personal grandeur in Words- 
worth so far as he was in harmony with 
the universal order, and were not meant 
to do so, but only to reflect the little rip- 
ple of joy with which he received one of 
the smaller impressions of nature’s beau- 
ty. For “the grand style,” it is requisite 
that the writer should first be conscious, 
either directly or dramatically, of some 
great personality; and next, that he 
should feel deeply the sympathy between 
that personality and the great music of 
the divine order of which it forms a part. 
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From The Queen. 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF CROWDS. 


HE who studies a crowd studies the 
dominant characteristics of a nation; for, 
after all, the people, properly so-called, 
give what we mean by “local color” toa 
race, good breeding having the tendency 
to create a dead level of uniformity 
throughout. Take the three most dis- 
tinctly marked crowds known to us — 
English, French, Italian—and in each 
we see plainly stamped the results of the 
form of government and the characteris- 
tics of the race to which it belongs, and 
read more than the mere aspect given by 
dress and appearance. Good-natured, 
tenacious, easily amused, the ill-dressed, 
slovenly-looking English crowd, as_ it 
gathers in our streets on a gala-day, is 
also a little brutal in its strength, and 
somewhat inclined to turbulency that is 
rather wilfulness than spitefulness, and 
more troublesome than dangerous. It is 
not easily kept in order, and it enjoys 
nothing so much as to set at defiance the 
authorities, whom it chaffs with rough 
humor, but does not mean seriously to 
annoy. It hustles the soldiers who line 
the streets, and snaps its horny fingers 
at their muskets, butt and barrel; it re- 
sists the “ bobbies ” who press it back on 
the kerb, themselves sometimes a little 
more rough than necessary, and apt to 
lose their tempers with the most pertina- 
cious of the rebels; it makes light of the 
mounted police while these are in the 
middle of the road, but finds itself forced 
to obey when the word of command is 
emphasized by the hind-quarters of a 
backing horse with a switching tail; and 
no sooner is it marshalled in the ordained 
ranks than it breaks the invisible line, 
spreads itself abroad all over the place, 
and the whole thing has to be done over 
again. Rough calls to rough from oppo- 
site sides of the way, and their rude jokes 
are enforced by ruder Jaughter as the 
chorus; Jem on the roof signals to ’Arry 
in thestreet ; shrill cat-calls pierce through 
the hoarser hum and roar of the crowds; 
and the half-frightened, half-laughing 
shrieks of the struggling women fighting 
for places keep time and tune with the 
treble voices of young Arabs bandying 
impertinences or counselling aggression. 
No one gives way to another in an En- 
glish crowd ; for the roughs preponderate 
over the quieter citizens, and the roughs 
have no more sense of courtesy than a 
herd of wolves snarling over the carcass 
of a dead horse. Even those who are 
morally respectable members of the State 
are, for the most part, uamannerly mem- 








bers of society, and push to the front 
where they can, no matter on whose toes 
they tread nor whom they shoulder out of 
their places. There is no giving way for 
politeness or respect. The masterful, 
domineering, and aggressive qualities of 
the English race come out in a crowd in 
all their strength; and we understand 
how India was conquered and Waterloo 
won, how Egypt was taken and how Ire- 
land is not pacified, when we watch the 
doings of the men onthe pavement and 
read the history of the nation in the strug- 
gle for the best place which every one 
makes — each fighting for his own hand 
independent of authority or previous pos- 
session —with the necessary victory to 
the most pushing and the most powerful. 
Sometimes a coarse kind of good-hu- 
mored gallantry is shown to women — 
sometimes, but not often —when a tall, 
broad-shouldered fellow, who can see over 
the heads of the rest, will step back a few 
inches and drag before him some panting, 
breathless girl, half smothered in the 
crowd, with a “ There yer are, ma’am! 
Now you jist hold on and make yerself 
comf’ble,” as he probably hugs her up to 
him as a kind of wages for his civility. 
He loses nothing by giving her this place 
in front of him. If he did, he would not 
have done it. Sometimes, too, an arti- 
san, who has “little chaps” of his own 
at home, will take up a terrified and cry- 
ing child, and set it on his shoulder out 
of harm’s way. Perhaps this presence 
of children in a dense crowd is one of the 
most painful things of all. We believe 
that rarely, if ever, is there a public 
throng in London without the death of a 
baby, smothered in its mother’s arms ; or 
the loss of some poor little straying crea- 
ture who has escaped from the guiding 
hand, and ina moment is cast away and 
shipwrecked in these great human break- 
ers surging all around. It is marvellous 
how women can be so selfish and so 
thoughtless as to expose their children to 
such risks. But the love of sightseeing 
is an instinct, and, as it proves itself, an 
instinct stronger with some than even the 
maternal, which passes as the strongest 
of all. And where does the inevitable 
lost dog come from? to whom does he 
belong? and what is he seeking? The 
lost dog careering madly down the middle 
of the street, jeered at, kicked, fright- 
ened by the howling populace, is an inci- 
dent as unvarying in the London crowd 
as the pickpocket detected by the police- 
man; the slatternly woman in a ragged 
shawl, who breaks the line and dashes 
across the street when cleared of all in- 
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truders; the quiet, self-possessed gentle- 
man who walks along the whole length of 
the line, in front of the guards, the police- 
men, and the restrained throng, with no 
notice taken of him, and with the air of 
possessing the fee-simple of all London, 
and of having the royal permit in his 
breast-pocket. But the strength of the 
crowd comes out when the personages for 
whom it has assembled pass in review 
before it. The heartiness with which it 
cheers and the unmistakable vigor of its 
hisses; the roughness of its jokes when 
those whom it despises take their unhon- 
ored place; the quickness with which it 
seizes on any incident, the most trivial, 
from which it can extract amusement; 
the sudden overflow of the multitude and 
the complete breaking of all forms and 
barriers when the last of the pageant has 
passed, with the as sudden collapse of all 
law and order, — these are characteristics 
of an English crowd in greater proportion 
than of any other. But the most striking 
features of allare the vitality of its mood; 
the lustiness with which it expresses its 
sentiments either of approval or disdain, 
of popularity or of unpopularity; and the 
sentiment which it conveys of undisci- 
plined strength might be dangerous to 
the spectator who surveys it from an emi- 
nence. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

THE ENCHANTED LAKE, 
From the Vana Parva of the MAHABHARATA, 
page 825, line 17,305, of the Calcutta 4to text. 
[The following curious episode (now for the 
first time translated) occurs at the close of 
the Third Book of the Great Sanskrit epic; 
and is, perhaps, chiefly remarkable for an- 
ticipating the classical fable of the Sphinx, 
as well as for containing probably the most 
ancient conundrums recorded. There are 
thirty-four in all of these propounded by the 
Yaksha, or Spirit of the Lake, but some of 
them are here omitted. The Yakshas of 
Hindoo mythology are a kind of fairies, 
generally benignant and harmless, — and 
commonly called, indeed, funyajanas, or 
“good people,”—but possessed of great 

power and knowledge. 

In the preceding section the five Pandu 
princes have been wandering in the forest, 
greatly distressed for want of water. The 
concluding portion of the translation illus- 
trates a passage in my previously published 
version of the “ Swargarohana,” where the 
god Dharma praises the King Yudhisthira 
for his equity and self-denial. ] 
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THEN Yudhisthira spake to Nakula: 
“Thou Son of Madri! climb upon a tree, 
And look to all ten quarters, if, by chance 
Water be nigh, or plants which love the pool ; 
Thy brothers faint with thirst.” 

So Nakula 
Clomb a tall tree ; and looking, cried aloud, 
“Green leaves and water-plants I see, which 

love 

The marish and the pool ; also, I hear 
The cry of cranes ; yonder will water lie!” 


“Go!” said the king, “and fetch for us to 
drink, 
Filling thy quiver.” 
_ Then sped Nakula, 
Obeying Yudhisthira with swift feet, 
And found a crystal pool brimmed to the bank : 
The great red-crested cranes stalked on its 
marge. 
And down he flung to drink ; but a voice cried, 
“ Beware to drink, rash youth! ere thou hast 
made 
Answers to such things as I ask of thee ; 
The law of this fair water standeth thus. 
Arise, and hear, and speak ; afterwards drink, 
And fill thy quiver.” 
But the eager prince 
Being so parched, quaffed deep, not heeding 
im, 
The Yaksha of the place, and thereupon 
Fell lifeless in the reeds, 
So, when they looked 
To see him coming, and he tarried long, 
Again spake Yudhisthira: “ Nakula 
Lingers too much, my brothers! Sahadev! 
Go thou; and bring him back, and bring to 
drink.” 


“T go,” quoth Sahadev; and sought the pool, 
And saw the water, and saw Nakula 
Prone on the earth, Then mightily he grieved, 
Spying the prince outstretched; yet, all so 
fierce 
His drouth was, that he ran and flung him 
down, 
Making to quaff; when, once again, the voice 
Sounded, “ Beware to drink, ere thou dost give 
Answer to what things I will ask of thee ; 
This is the law of me, who am the lord 
Of the fair water; rise, and hear, and speak ; 
Then thou shalt drink, and draw.” 
Yet, so the stress 
Of thirst o’ercame him, that he heeded not, 
But drank, and rose, and—reeled among the 
reeds 
Lifeless. 


Then, once again, great Kunti’s son 
Spake, saying : “ Oh, Arjuna, Fear of foes! 
These, our twain brethren, tarry : go thyself, 
And speed, and bring them back, and bring to 
drink ; 
Our trust thou art, for we are sore distressed.” 


Which hearing, Gudakesa * seized his bow 
And arrows, and with drawn sword sought the 
pool. 


* “ He of the knotted locks,” a name of Arjuna. 
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But coming thither, saw those heroes stretched, 
His brethren, best of men, in deadly swoon, 
Or dead indeed ; and deep distraught he stood, 
Seeing them thus. All round the wood he 
gazed, 
With lifted bow, and arrow on the string, 
Seeking some foe; but when none came in 
sight, 
So wild his thirst was, and the pool so clear, 
He bent his knee to drink, but bending, heard 
That voice cry, “ Dost thou this without my 
leave ? 
Despite me, Kunti’s son ! thou canst not drink, 
And shalt not, till thou makest answers good 
Unto my asking ; then may’st thou be free, 
Oh, born of Bharata! to drink and draw.” 


Thus sternly stayed, the prince exclaimed in 
wrath ; 
“Come forth and show thyself, and fight with 
me! 
Pierced by my arrows thou shalt yield the 
pool.” 
Then shot he shafts this way and that; and 
spoke 
Those spells which make a feathered barb fly 
straight ; 
And darts he flung, of magic might, which find 
Th’ escaping foe, tracking his winding feet ; 
Karnis, nardchas, nélikas he threw, 
That angry prince, covering the sky and wood 
With searching steel. Thereat the voice anew 
Mock’d him, low-laughing: “Son of Pritha! 
vain 
Thine anger is; answer me fair, and drink ; 
But if thou drinkest ere thou answerest, 
Thou shalt not live.” Yet was his throat so 
parched 
The prince regarded not, and stooped, and 
drank, 
And fell down dead. 
Then Yudhisthira spake : 
“Bhima! thou terror of thy foes! see nuw! 
Arjuna, Nakula, Sahadev are gone 
To fetch us water; but they come not back, 
Seek them, and bring to drink.” 


And Bhima said, 
“So be it ;” and he went unto the place 
Where those, his mighty-hearted brethren, lay. 
But when he saw them —all three —dead and 


stark, : 
Sore grieved that long-armed lord, and gazed 
around, 


Deeming some Yaksha or some Rakshasa 
Had wrought their doom, and chafing for the 


fight. 

“ But first,” quoth he, “’twere good to drink,” 
—so sore 

The drouth oppressed, —and to the pool he 
sped, 


Thinking to quaff, when yet again that voice 

Echoed, * Dare not to drink—so stands the 
law 

Of this fair water ; answer first — then drink !” 

But Bhima, parched and haughty, answered 
naught, 

Lapping the sweet wave, and in lapping fell. 
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Then, long time left alone, Kunti’s wise son 
Uprose — great Yudhisthira — sorrowful, ~ 
Perplexed in thought; and strode into the 
wood: 

A leafy depth, where never foot was heard 

Of man, but shy deer roamed, and shaggy 
bears 

Rustled, and jungle hens clucked in the shade ; 

With tall trees crowded, in whose crown the 
bees 

Swarmed buzzing, and strange birds builded 
their nests. 

Through this green darkness wending, Yu- 
dhisthir 

Passed to the pool, and marked its silver face 

Shine in the light, rimmed round with golden 
cups 

Of lotus blossoms, all as if ’twere made 

By Viswakarma, architect divine ; 

And all its gleaming shallows and bright bays 

With water-plants were broken, lilies, reeds ; 

And framed about with Ketuk groves,* and 
clumps 

Of sweet rose-laurel and the sacred fig ; 

Insomuch that the king stood wondering there, 

Albeit heart-sorrowful, 

For there he saw, 

Stretched dead together — as the world’s lords 
clie, 

Indra and all, at every Yuga’s end — 

His warrior brethren, There Arjuna lay, 

Beside his bow and arrow ; Bhima there, 

With Nakula and Sahadev; each void 

Of life and motion; and, beholding these, 

His soul sank, and he fetched a grievous sigh. 

Bitterly at that sight lamented he, 

Saying, “ Ah, Bhima! oh, my brother ! named 

From the grim wolf ;f vain is the vow thou 
mad st 

To break the thigh of fell Duryodhana 

In battle with thy mace. Dead art thou now, 

And those words wind. Brother and faithful 
friend! 

Who wast so princely-hearted, and upheldst 

The fortunes of the Kurus! vows of men 

Fail ofttimes, being blind ; but this of thine 

Was noble, wherefore hath it borne not fruit ? 

Oh, Dinananjaya! Conqueror of wealth! 

My joy, my brave Arjuna! at thy birth 

The glad gods said to Kunti: * This thy son 

Shail be like Indra with the thousand eyes.’ 

And northwards of the Paripatra hills 

All people cried: ‘Here is the chief shall 
bring 

The glory back to us, having such strength 

That in the battle none will make him fly, 

And none shall stand when he pursueth.’ 
llow— 

Ah, Jishnu! how is this befallen here, 

Killing those hopes with thee, with thee, whose 
love 

Made all our dangers sweet? And Sahadev, 

And Nakula! so valiant in the fight, 

So high and gallant, gifted like the gods, 

lfow have ye fallen? who could conquer you? 


* The Pandinus odoratissimus. 
t Vrikodara, i.e., ** Wolf's belly.”’ 
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Is my heart stone that now it breaketh not, 

Seeing these great twins gone, the first of men, 

Heroes, the half of whose renownéd work 

Was yet to do? Ye knew the Shastras— 
knew 

The times and places and observances, 

And kept the rites ; how lie ye on the earth, 

Unconquered ones ! thus slain, thus overcome, 

And not a wound to show—nay! but the 
strings 

Not slipped into the notches of your bows?” 


So broke the sorrow forth from Yudhisthir 
Beholding all four brethren lying still, 
Prone, like four corpses set asleep by Death ; 
Much grieved he, and the marvel chilled his 
blood: 
Nor wist he. though so wise, whither to look 
For that which slew them. Yet, close-ponder- 
ing, 
Unto himself he spake, “ No hurts they bear 
Made by a mortal weapon, nor is print 
Of footmark nigh, save theirs; this is some 
Bhut : 
Some spirit of the waste! But let me drink, 
And afterward consider ; it may be 
The vile Duryodhana hath drugged the pool, 
sv counsel of Gandhara’s.king ; the wise 
Trust never him with senses unsubdued, 
To whom things lawful and unlawful count 
One and the same; yea! but this thing may be 
Wrought by hid hatred of Duryodhana.” 


Thus mused the king, but murmured pres- 

ently : 

“ Pure and unsullied seems the water ; fresh 

My brothers’ faces are ; no poison-stain 

Mars limb or lip! ’tis Yama’s self hath come, 

The conqueror of all, and slain them here, 

Whom none but he dared strike, being so 
strong.” 


So saving, to the brink he drew, athirst, 

And stooped to drink, when, close at hand, he 
heard 

A bird’s cry, and the Yaksha, taking shape, 

Spake: ‘A grey crane I am, feeding on fish 

And water-weeds ; ’tis I have sent yon four 

Unto the regions of the dead, and thou 

Shalt go, the fifth, great rajah, following them, 

Except thou makest answers fair and good 

To all, that [ shall ask. Dare not to drink, 

Thou son of Kunti! for my law is strong ; 

Answer; and afterwards, drink thou, and 
draw!” 


Spake Yudhisthir: “ Who art thou? 
thou chief 

Of Rudras, or of Vasus, or Mariits ? 
Tell me! No bird wrought thus, unless a bird 
Might overthrow Himavan, and the peaks 
Of Paripatra, or the Vindhya crags, 
Or Malabar’s black ghats. Ah! terrible 
And mighty one, this is a dread deed wrought ! 
This is a marvel, if thou slewed’st those 
Whom gods, and Gandharvas, and Asuras, 
And demons, dared not face in fight. I know 


Art 


Naught of thy mind, nor if thou didst this 
thing 














THE ENCHANTED LAKE, 


Desiring aught ; wonder and fear possess 

My burdened heart! I pray thee, show thy- 
self, 

Reveal what God thou art, who hauntest here.” 


“Vea, king!” came answer; “I am not a 
bird 
Wading the shallows, but a Yaksha dread, 
And I, as now thou seest me, killed these 
four.” 


Rajah ! (so Vaisampayana went on), 

When Yudhisthira heard those scornful words, 

And saw that form, backward he drew a space, 

Gazing upon the shape with eyes of flame, 

Bulked like a crag, with towering head which 
topped 

The fan-palms waving near; shining as shines 

The glory of the sun, not to be borne 

For splendor, colored like an evening cloud, 

And like a cloud still shifting. Then it spake, 

That monstrous shade : “ These four, though I 
forbade, 

Drank of the pool, despite me, and were slain. 

Drink not, oh king ! if thou desirest life ; 

Oh, son of Pritha, drink not! Kunti’s child, 

Answer my questionings, then drink, and 
live !” 


“J would not break thy rule,” quoth Yu- 
dhisthir ; 
“The wise have said, ‘Keep everywhere the 
law,’ 
And, Yaksha! wherein thou wilt question me 
None can speak better than he understands, 
So, what I know, that will I answer. Ask!” 


Then thus he questioned, and the king re- 
plied: — 
Yaksha. What teacheth division ’twixt spirit 
and frame? 
And which is the practice assisteth the 
same ? 
What finally freeth the spirit ? 
Doth it find a new being? 
these now. 


And how 
Resolve me 


King. The Veds division plainly show ; 
By worship rightly man doth go; 
Dharma the soul will surely free ; 
In ‘Truth its final rest shall be. 


Y. How cometh a man in the Veds to be wise? 
What bringeth the knowledge of God to 
his eyes? 
What learning shall teach him the utter- 
most lore ? 
And whence will he win it? Reply to 
these four, 
&. By hearing Scripture man acquires ; 
By doing it his soul aspires ; 
The utmost lore is conquering sense, 
Which cometh of obedience. 
¥. How wendeth a Brahman to heavenly rest ? 
And what is the work that befitteth him 
best ? 
And which are the sins that disgrace him? 
and why 


Doth he know himself humble and mor- 
tal? Reply! 





K. Reading the Vedas leads to rest ; 
Pure meditation fits him best ; 
Slander and cruelty defame ; 
And Death marks him and all the same. 


Y. Who is it that gifted with senses to see, 
. To hear, taste, smell, handle; and seem- 
ing to be 
Sagacious, strong, fortunate, able, and 
air; 
Hath never once lived, though he breath- 
eth the air? 

XK. The man who, having, doth not give 
Out of his treasure to these five — 

Gods, guests, and Pitris, kin and friend ; 
Breathes breath, but lives not, to life’s 
end. 

Y. What thing in the world weigheth more 

than the world ? 

What thing goeth higher than white clouds 
are curled? 

What thing flieth quicker than winds o’er 
the main? 

And what groweth thicker than grass on 
the plain? 

&. A mother’s heart outweighs the earth ; 

A father’s fondness goeth forth 

Beyond the sky ; thought can outpass 

The winds; and woes grow more than 
grass, 

Y. Whose eyes are unclosed, though he slum- 

bers all day? 

And what’s born alive without motion? 
and, say, 

What moveth, yet lives not? and what, as 
it goes, 

Wastes not, but still waxes? Resolve me 
now those. 

X. With unclosed eyes a fish doth sleep ; 
And new-laid eggs their place will keep ; 
Stones roll; and streams, that seek the 

sea, 
The more they flow the wider be. 

Y. What help is the best help to virtue ? and, 

then, 

What way is the best way to fame among 
men? 

What road is the best road to heaven? and 
how 

Shall a man live most happy? Resolve 
me these, now. 

XK. Capacity doth virtue gain ; 

Gift-giving will renown obtain ; 
Truth is to heaven the best of ways ; 
And a kind heart wins happy days. 
¥. What soul hath a man’s which is his, yet 


another’s ? 

What friend do the gods grant, the best of 
all others? 

What joy in existence is greatest? and 
OW 

May poor men be rich and abundant? say 
thou, 
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Sons are the second souls of man; 
And wives the heaven-sent friends ; nor 


can 
Among all joys health be surpassed ; 
Contentment answereth thy last. 
Which virtue of virtues is first? and 
which bears 
Most fruit ? and which causeth the ceasing 
of tears? 


To bear no malice is the best ; 

And Reverence is fruitfullest ; 

Subduing self sets grief at rest. 

Still, tell me what foeman is worst to sub- 
due? 

And what is the sickness lasts life-time all 
through? 

Of men that are upright say which is the 
best ? 

And of those that are wicked, who passeth 
the rest ? 


Anger is man’s unconquered foe ; 

The ache of greed doth never go ; 

Who loveth most of saints is first ; 

Of bad men cruel men are worst. 

Good prince ! tell me true, is a Brahmana 
made 

By birthright ? or shall it be rightfully said, 

If he reads all the Veds, and the Srutis 
doth know, 

He is this? or doth conduct of life make 
him so? 


Oh Yaksha! listen to the truth: 

Not if a man do dwell from youth 
Beneath a Brahman’s roof, nor when 
The Srutis known to holy men 

Are learned, and read the Vedas through, 
Doth this make any Brahman true. 
Conduct alone that name can give ; 

A Brahmana must steadfast live, 
Devoid of sin and free from wrong ; 
For he who walks low paths along, 

Still keeping to the way shall come 
Sooner and safer to his home 

Than the proud wanderer on the hill ; 
And reading, learning, praying, still 
Are outward deeds which ofttimes leave 
Barren of fruit minds that believe. 

Who practises what good he knows 
Himself a Brahmana he shows ; 

And if an evil nature knew 

The sacred Vedas through and through, 
With all the Srutis, still must he, 
Lower than honest Sudra be. 

To know and do the right, and pay 
The sacrifice, in peace alway, 

This maketh one a Brahmana, 





THE ENCHANTED LAKE. 


Y. Right skilfully hast thou my questionings 
met, 
Most pious of princes and learned, but yet 
Resolve me who liveth though death him 
befall ? 
And what man is richest and greatest of 
all? 


Dead though he be, that mortal lives 
Whose virtuous memory survives ; 
And richest, greatest, that one is 
Whose soul — indifferent to bliss 

Or misery, to joy or pain, 

To past or future, loss or gain — 
Sees with calm eyes all fates befall, 
And, needing nought, possesseth all. 


Then spake the Yaksha: “ Wondrously, oh 
king! 
Hast thou replied, and wisely hast fulfilled 
The law of this fair water ; therefore drink! 
And choose which one of these thy brethren 
dead 
Shall live again.” 


So Yudhisthira said, 
“Let Nakula, oh Yaksha! have his life — 
My dark-browed brother with the fiery eyes — 
Straight like a sala-tree, broad-chested, tall, 
That long-armed lord.” 


“ But see where Bhima lies 
Dead,” spake the spirit, “ dearest unto thee ; 
And where Arjuna sleeps, thy guard and guide! 
Why dost thou crave the life of Nakula— 
Not thine own mother’s son—in Bhima’s 

stead, 

Who had the might of countless elephants, 
Whom all the people call thy Well-Beloved ? 
Or wouldst thou see Nakula alive again 
In place of great Arjuna, thine own blood, 
Whose valor was the tower of Pandavas ?” 


But Yudhisthira answered: “Faith and 
right, 
Being preserved, save all, and, being lost, 


Leave nought to save: these therefore I will 


Faithful and right it is 


se 

First in my heart. 
To choose by justice, putting self aside. 

Let Nakula live, oh Yaksha! for men call 
King Yudhisthira just ; nor will he lose, 
Even for love, that name; make Nakula live! 
Kunti and Madri were my father’s wives ; 
Shall one be childless, and the other see 


Her sons returning? Madri is to me 

As Kunti, as my mother, at this hour ; 

As she who bore me she that bore the twins ; 
And justice shall she have, since I am judge ; 
Let Nakula live, thou Yaksha!” 


Then the voice 
Sighed sweet, evanishing: “Thou noblest 
prince! 
Thou best of Bharat’s line ! as thou art just, 
Lo! all thy brethren here shall live again.” 
EpDWIN ARNOLD. 





